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The most attractive school-book of the century. 
The best illustrations ever seen in a text-book. 


TAHIS series, the newest of the well-known Natural Music Course, is Many colored pictures are used to differentiate the parts of the body. ‘ 
unquestionably one of the most notable recent achievements in the Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade. it 
: P : , ‘vi itv: i Teaches functions of organs, not a long list of technical terms -_ 
educational world. It is a working course of power-giving quality ; it gans, ong lis ms. 17 
gives children easy mastery over music symbols; it enables them to ren- Teachers who contemplate a change in their text-book on this subject should 


a 
f write us at once. a 
der appreciatively and agreeably the printed page ; it cultivates a love for - 


music, rather than a mere attachment for a few songs; it develops the PATHWAYS IN NATURE AND LITERATURE 


auditory imagination; and it makes the power to express musical A Second Reader. By SARAH ROW CHRISTY, edited by Dr. i 7 
thoughts a familiar possession, No other course arouses and cultivates EDWARD R. SHAW, late dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York | 
such an aesthetic nature in the child, and gives him such skill in aesthetic University, Cloth, 71-2 x6 inches, 112 pages. (Ready in July.) i 


In this attractive second book of the series, practical nature lessons stimu- 
late the child to observe closely the natural objects about him. Fables, folk-lore, 
and fairy tales are interspersed with charming bits of poetry. Beautifully illus- 


production, From the first lesson to the last the child is trained to enjoy 
pure music, and is carefully drilled in each subject as it occurs in the 


books and in the charts. trated. Forty pages in color. hy 
STORIES FROM LANDS OF SUNSHINE : a 
Tue New or Meruops 1n Pusiic ScHoot Music, By ELEANOR E. RIGGS, New Orleans. Cloth, 7 3-4x 6 inches. 160 
1904, will be held at Chicago, July 4—July 16, and at Boston, July 26- pages. Beautifully illustrated. (Ready in July.) 


August 11. It offers a systematic and comprehensive course in 
the best methods of teaching music in public school classes. Cir- 
culars with detailed information sent to any address-on request. 


27--29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK . \] 


Hichols’s “Mr. Nichols in his Progressive Arithmetics has shown a fine appreciation of the difficulties met by teachers of arith- ’ 
metic and has done about all that can be done by print to aid the teacher in overcoming these difficulties. . . . In 
Progressive short, if a class using this book is unsuccessful it is not the book’s fault. . . .” C. EDWARD FISHER, 


Ari thm Department of Mathematics, Rhode Island Normal School. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 
n ooKs 


| 


Mount Ida School - f 


FOR GIRLS. 


Six miles from Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. &g 


Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. " 


GEORGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 
Refers by permission to 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 
We issue an 800-page fal Catalogue, presenting —— Newton, M ass. 
ich we send upon agre | 

above Catalogue No. 1158 for above; 1226, 


1itors and shipping clerks ; 1227, | 
;and 1228, For planes. 


HAMMACHER,SCHLEMMER & co., 
New YorRK City, SINCE 1848. 


Trees, plants and flowers with which the child is familiar are here introduced 
to him in the guise of the legends of their origin. The stories are told in a lively, 
graceful way, and each is supplemented by a sprightly little botany-history. A 


. charming book to hold the interest of children. 


Correspondence invited. 


GREAT MEN ARE MADE 


... BY USING... 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


THAT 1S WHAT JOHNNY TELLS THE BOYS 


If you will mention this publication and send us 16 cents in 
stamps we will send yousamples of DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS that will enable you to. prove this 


fact to your own satisfaction. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX.—No. 3. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities 
ae gph authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The faculty of Harvard College an- 
nounces a change in the method of 
awarding the degree of A. B. with dis- 
tinction. The new system will puta 
premium on trying for distinctions by 
making things easier for candidates for 
honors. 

Like the old rule the new requires that 
a man attain grade A or Bin at least 
nine of his seventeen and one-half 
courses, required for the degree, but in 
the remaining eight and one-half he need 
get only two-thirds above C, whereas the 
old system required him to get all above 
grade C. In ease a man fails to get 
these marks he may be recommended to 
the faculty for honors by the department 
in which he is taking most of his work. 

A man who has received all C’S in his 
freshman year may be placed on a list at 
the dean’s office, and all such men will be 
given greater privilege in select:ng their 
courses, and in their attendance at col- 
lege work; and during their junior and 
senior years these men will be excused 
from written examinations, if there is 
some other form of public examination 
possible in the course. The new system 
will go into full effect with the class en- 
tering next fall, and will be optional with 
the classes now in college. 

As the tfesult of a vote passed by the 
eorporation of Harvard University, the 
whole question affecting the suggested 
alliance between that institution and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
now rests with Dr. Henry P. Walcott 
and Charles F. Adams, 2d, representing 
Harvard, and President Henry S. Pritch- 
ett and A. Lawrence Lowell, representing 
the M. I. T. 

The Ninth Atlanta Conference to study 
the Negro problems met at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, May 24, and held three sessions. 
The subject for study and discussion this 
year was “Negro Crime in Georgia.” 
Among the prominent speakers were the 
lion. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, 
Mass., honorary president of the Ameri- 
ean Social Science Association; Father 
John H. Dorsey, of the St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Ala., one of the few 
colored Catholic priests in the country; 
Mr. Monroe N. Work of the State Indus- 
trial school, Savannah; the Rev. H. S. 
Bradley, pastor of one of the largest 
white Methodist churches in Atlanta; 
and Miss N. H. Burroughs, president of 
the Woman’s Baptist Mission Board. 
Much inaterial bearing on this impor- 
tant subject has been collected, and an 
unusually interesting session of the con- 
ference was held. 

Robert J. Davis of Wabash, Ind., has 
been appointed to the chair of English 
history in Guilford college, North Caro- 
lina. 

Pr. Robert C. Brooks, since 1899 in- 
siructor in political economy at Cornell 
university, ~has resigned, to accept an as- 
sistant professorship in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Of this year’s graduating class at Yale, 
numbering 313, 112 will go into busine:s, 
eighty-five into law, twenty-four into 
medicine, twenty-five into teaching, nine 
into the ministry, and twenty-six will do 
special work. 

Dr. Frank Clare English has been 
chosen president of Morris Hill (Ind.) 
College, and will be installed in June. 
Pr. Knglish has long been prominent in 

cligions and educational circles in Ohio. 

Professor Alfred L. Dennis, head of the 
department of history and _ political 
science at Bowdoin College, resigned 
his chair in June, and has accepted the 
associate professorship of modern history 
at the University of Chicago. 

The number of students at the Univer- 
sity of berlin is higher just now than at 
any time since its foundation, in 1810. 
There are 7,503 matriculated students, of 
whom 231 belong to the theological, 2,565 

to the judicial, 3,414 to the philosophical, 
and 1,193 to the medical faculties, ra- 
spectively. Of foreigners no fewer than 
1,184 are registered, being nearly one- 
sixth of the students, 


Rev. Dr. Herbert Franklin Fisk, for 
nearly thirty-one years principal of 
Northwestern University academy at 


Chicago, has resigned. Dr. Fisk is nearly 
sixty-five years old, and desires to devote 


himself to special studies. In both 
America and Europe he is regarded as an 
expert in this field of education. 

The session this year of the Catholic 
summer school of America at Cliff Haven, 
N. Y., on Lake Champlain, began July 5 
and will close September 2. A large and 
varied course of lectures has been ar- 
ranged. Special topics will be treated, 
and among the lecturers will be Manager 
J. I’. Laughlin, of Philadelphia, Rev. W. 
S. Kress, of Cleveland, O., Professor J. G. 
Monaghan of the department of com- 
merce and labor, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
Dr. James J. Fox of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, Rev. Joseph M. 
Woods of Maryland, Professor J. D. M. 
Ford of Harvard University, and Rev. 
John P. Chadwick, former chaplain ‘in the 
United States navy. ‘ 


A BIG HELP. 


The system of weekly examination 
papers prepared and published by the 
Ball Publishing Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., is attracting deserved attention and 
patronage. It is a great help to teachers, 


not only in the way of relieving them of 
detail and work, but of inspiring them 
with fresh ideas. The questions, by the 
way, are all of the most practical, as the 
following will show: “When a man is 
unable to write his name, how can he 
sign a note?” “How can you prove an 
operation in division?” “Write 1900 in 
Roman characters.” The questions incite 
the interest of the pupil, and are usually 
such as he can answer by dint of a little 
digging. Printed examination papers in 
five subjects are furnished each week for 
ten cents. The subjects are arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, literature, history 
or civics. Ten weekly examinations now 
ready, 1 to 10, inclusive. Teachers will 
do well to send for Series No. 1, and give 
it a trial. There are 125 examination 
papers, containing 1,250 questions in 
every series, with one set of answers for 
teacher’s use. The different subjects are 
printed on different colored paper. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
in another column of the benches, vises, 
lathes, etc., made for and for sale by E. H. 
Sheldon & Co. of Evanston, Ill. These 


tvols are most or all of them the invention 
of Mr. Sheldon, who ig one of the best and 
best-known teachers of carpentry, etc., in 
the country. He is a skilled mechanic, as 
well as one of the best of teachers, and his 
inventions are therefore practical. Last 
season he was awarded the largest single 
order placed for high-grade benches. 
This order was from parties who had used 


the goods for a long time, and knew what 
they were buying. All correspondence 
will be cheerfully answered. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE APPLETON SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Just published. Arithmetics in three 
books. By J. W. A. Young, Ph. D., as- 
sistant professor of the pedagogy of 
mathematics of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Lambert Lewis Jackson, A. 
M., head of department of mathematics, 
State Normal school, Brockport, New 
York. Now ready: Book One, for 
third and fourth years; Book Two, for 
fifth and sixth years. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, London: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
40 cents, each, ‘ 

Whatever may be assumed as the 
framework about which to build arith- 
metic, the only one that will endure is 
logic. Definitions and principles must be 
developed, and not given dogmatically and 
empirically, but after development they 
should be expressed and applied. The 
Young and Jackson arithmetics make the 
logic of arithmetic the backbone of the 
subject, treating definitions, principles, 
and processes inductively but formally 
and systematically. Every teacher knows, 
too, that the time to do real teaching is 
when the pupil’s attention is fixed on a 
subject. Then it is that the pupil’s exper- 
ience relating to the topic should be 
woven in to make the idea rich in associa- 
tions. Such a topical treatment of prob- 
lems lends itself readily to correlation, 
and the authors of these books have 
drawn upon the best of geography, draw- 
ing, manual training, and nature study. 
The introduction of this material in its 
quantitative aspect is the newest and 
strongest feature of modérn arithmetic. 
In the curricula of our best schools the 
common geometric forms—the triangle, 
square, rectangle, and circle—appear here 
and there in the pupils’ drawing work 
and oceasicnally in manual training, but 
nowhere is there a systematic treatment 


of their elementary properties and their: 


relation to the interests of everyday life 
except, perhaps, in the seventh and eighth 
grades of a few schools. The Young and 
Jackson. arithmetics contain a simple but 
formal treatment of concrete geometry 
graded to correspond to the pupils’ needs 
from the third year to the eighth. Not 
only has formal algebra become toc iso- 
lated, but its legitiraate place in arith- 
metic, especially that of the simple 
equation, has been too long delayed. 
These books provide a chapter on formal 
algebra in the eighth year’s work, but the 
simple equation and literal quantities in 
the form of abbreviations are used from 
the fifth year. This gradual introduction 
of the algebraic notation leads easily to 
formal algebra. 


Farms for 
$4 an Acre 


ments in five years. 


only by the 


July 23. 


live-stock industry. 
farm. 


postage. 


W. W. HALL 
Northeastern Passenger Agent 


Nearly 2,400 quarter sections (160 acres) of 
land, now a part of the Rosebud Indian Reser- 
vation, South Dakota, will be opened for set- 
tlement under the homestead laws in July. 
Allotments wil] be made by drawing for choice. 
First payment, $1 an acre. 
Drawing starts July 28 at 
Chamberlain, S. D. Chamberlain is reached 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Railway 


You may register at either Yankton or Cham- 
berlain, but drawing takes place at latter city. 
Good hotel accommodations. 
Jands at Chamberlain or Yankton, July 5 to 
The land is excellent for corn and 


another such opportunity to secure a good 


Book on Rosebud Country for two cents’ 


Remaining pay- 


Paul 


Registry for 


You will never have 


369 Washington St. 


BOSTON 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMIOAL, 
PHYSIOAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 


Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 27 
pp., $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 


QUICKLY CURES 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


pacar and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personalily-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 


EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LIN 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the aiseesy, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES, 
Inclubsofthreeormore, + 2.00 a yoar 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 r 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 

Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and ail names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 @ year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
$3.00 


Both paperstooneaddress, . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E, l4th Street, 878 WabashAve, 


FROM ‘THE LIFT OF THE HEART.” 


When we stand with the woods around us, 
And the great boughs overhead; 

When the wind blows cool on our foreheads; 
And the breath of the pines is shed; 

When the song of the thrush is ringing— 
Wonderful, rich, apart— 

Between the sound and the silence 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 

* 


When we seek with the clearer vision 
That Grief the Revealer brings 
For the threads that are shot together 
In the close-wrought Web of Things, 
And find that Pain is woven 
Into Love, and Joy, and Art,— 
Between the search and the solace 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


And when life’s farthing candle 
Gutters, and flares, and sinks, 
When the eye no longer wanders, 
And the brain no longer thinks; 
When only the hand plucks idly 
At the sheet till the spirit part,— 
Does there come between living and dying 
A sudden lift of the heart? 
—Elizabeth Kemper Adams, in the July Atlantic. 


WISH AND WILL. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD, 


Scatter thy wishes, and their arrows fall 

Broken and spent, beneath Fate’s frowning wall; 

Forge from their fragments one sharp spear of will,— 

The barriers frown, but thou shalt pierce them still! 
—The Outlook. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SupeERINTENDENT H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J.: 
There is no year in the child’s whole school life that 
means so much in the formation of his character and 
disposition as a year spent under the charge of a 
good kindergartner. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. Twitrmyer, Wil- 
mington, Delaware: Feeling, sentiment, thought, 
and expression, spontaneous, well directed effort, and 
self-comtrolled conduct are fully as potent in the de- 
velopment of character as is the acquirement of 
knowledge, and character, after all, is the ultimate 
aim of all education. 


Mary E. Haverhill, Mass.: Music 
has a common language for all, and the effort re- 
uired to comprehend the music lesson aids in the 
grasp of English, and so of the work required in 
other departments. Often the kindling eye, the 
swaying hody, or the tap of the foot in response to 
the rhythm has told more plainly than words what 
the musie lesson was doing for these coming citizens. 


Orvitte T. Briaut, Chicago: The school yard 
should be an object lesson in attractiveness to all 
dwellers of a district, because it is more beautiful 
than any other yard. Its trees should be the hand- 
somest, its trailing vines the most tasteful, its shrubs 
the most thrifty, and its flowers the most beautiful. 
The taste and appreciation of the children should be 
as vitally the care of the teacher as is their learning 
to spell or to add and subtract. 


-erring tests of school work. 


University Convocation of the State of New York. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL GATHERING AND THE FIRST SINCE UNIFICATION—NOTABLE 
ADDRESSES BY WHITELAW REID AND HENRY MACCRACKEN—COMMIS- 
SIONER DRAPER AND THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


BY WILL 8, MONROE, . 


The forty-second annual convocation of the 
regents of the state of New York was held at Albany 
Monday and Tuesday, June 27 and 28. Special in- 
terest attached to this meeting because it was ‘the 
first held since unification. In its general charac- 
ter, however, it did not depart from previous con- 
vocations. In fact, the quality of the addresses was 
not up to the standard of many previous similar 
meetings. Hon. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New 
York Tribune, and the newly-elected chancellor of 
the University of the State of New York, was the 
presiding officer, and gave the opening address. 
This was a notable uiterance; and in broad outlines 
it forecast the policy of the regents with reference 
to the educational work of the immediate future. 

Mr. Reid undoubtedly voiced the sentiment of the 
new administration in insisting that there be con- 
siderable curtailment of written examinations as un- 
The final examination 
should be made a smaller factor in the determina- 
tion of proficiency. This utterance was generally 
well received. New York state, as is well known, is 
frightfully examination ridden, and it was refresh- 
ing to note that the riew administration recognizes 
the need of refurm in this direction. With the pos- 
sible exception of Ghina and England, written ex- 
aminations are nowhere more idolized than in the 
Empire state. 

Chancellor M. MaeCracken of New York 
University gave a forceful address on the “Univer- 
sity Problems of the Metropolis.” THe outlined the 
respective policies of Columbia University and New 
York University, and predicted for the metropolis 
in the near future two new institutions of higher 
learning—one by the Hebrews and one by the 
Roman Catholies. 

The function of the university school of pedagogy 

was well presented by Professor J. P. Gordy of New 
York University, and the desirability and practica- 
bility of lessening the number of state educational 
gatherings was forcefully presented by District 
Sunerintendent C. E. Franklin of New York City. 
3ut neither of these excellent papers was worthily 
discussed. The discussion was the weakest point in 
the present convocation—as it has been at previous 
gatherings. Speakers were repetitious and scattering 
in the expression of personal opinions of slight 
value. A disenssion which merely pools miscel- 
lancous opinions is an absolute waste of time. Mr. 
Vrauklin, in a clear and comprehensive manner 
pointed out the weakness of the manifold educa- 
tional gatherings of the state, but Commissioner 
Draper was the only one who added wealth to the 
discussion of the address. The commissioner em- 
phasized the weak spots in the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, and he paid a deserved tribute to similar 
gatherings in the West. 

On Tuesday afternoon the convocation divided 
into section meetings,—elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. ‘his was a departure from pre- 


vious practices, hut it abbreviated the time devotel 


to the convocation. 

The revision of the curriculumn from the stand- 
peint of the elementary school formed the chief 
topic of discussion in the section devoted to element- 
ary education, and Superintendent Thomas R. Kneil 
of Saratoga made the largest contribution to the 
afternoon’s discussion. He was heroic in his attack 
on present uses of arithmetic, geography, and draw- 
ing in grades helow the high school, and he advised 
marked curtailment of these studies. Tue formal 
study of arithmetic in the first, second, and third 
grades he regarded as a waste of time, Superiniend- 


ent Kneil’s clear and lucid address met with hearty 
response. 

V’xaminations furnished the theme of discussion 
in the section devoted to secondary education. 
Dean James bh. Russell of the ‘Teaciers” College 
and Superintendent Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca 
were the leading speakers. Dean Russell showed the 
unwholesome cthical influence of wettten examina- 
tions, and Superintendent Boynton dealt in a mas- 
terly way with the underlying prineiples of syllabus 
revision. 

Certain phases of medical education formed the 
basis of discussion in the section devoted to higher 
education. ‘I'he tendency to shorten the course of 
training required for dentists and physicians was 
apparent, and the wise caution of Whitelaw Reid in 
his chancellor’s address might have been heeded by 
the medical educators with profit. He said: “Help 
the hoard cf regents to resist the cheapening of de- 
grees. Create a public sentiment that will make it 
impossible for any school, or even for a crowd of 
able and persuasive dentists to appeal to the legisla- 
ture for degrees not to be extracted through the 
regwar channels and after regular and competent 
examinations. Overvaluation in diplomas demoral- 
izes like the overissue of irredzemable currency. 
Dont debase the scholastic coinage.” 

The convocation closed on ‘Tuesdvy night with 
two addresses, “Qualifications f:r Teaching not de- 
termined by Examinations,” by Dr. William J. 
Milne, and “True Expansion of the Empire State.” 
by Regent Charles <A. Gardiner. Regent: 
Gardiner’s presentation of the place and funetion of 
tthe high school was a notable contribution from an 
able lawyer. The energy of his remarkable address 
was not devoted to a complacent commendation of 
existing conditions, but to a strong and earnest ap- 
peal for a worthier and better type of secondary 
edneation. 

The social phase of the convocation, as usual, 
was one of its most profitable features. There was 
an informal gathering preceding the formal open- 
ing of the convocation and informal reception fol- 
lowing the first regular session. Here, as on so many 
former occasions, Dr. Henry L. Taylor placed visit- 
ing members of the convocation under large obliga-. 
tion to him for thoughtful and uniform attention 
and courtesy. Our readers will learn with pleasure 
that a forthcoming volume on teaching will appear 
in Dr. 'Taylor’s seholarly and valuable series on 
professional education. 

The new department of education seems fairly 
well launehed, and the selection of Commissioner 
Andrew Sloan Draper has found hearty response. 
It is generally recognized that he was the one man 
for the place; and the great wisdom which has 
characterized his reorganization of the department 
has emphazised_ this view point. His manifest 
qualitiesas a great educational leader were apparent 
whenever he spoke on the floor of the convocation. 

There were many strong men at the convocation 
who did not participate directly in the proceedings 
—Superintendent Blodgett of Syracuse to name but 
one of many leading superintendents in attendance, 
Superintendent Otto H. Burritt of the School for 
the Blind at Batavia and one of the most progres- 
sive and promis rg men in this line of educational 
work in ¢he country, was also a prominent listener. 
The colleges seemed less well represented than at 
previous convyocations, and fewer representatives of 
the various teaching orders were in attendance; but 
the public schools were more largely represented 
than at previous meetings, , 
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FUNNIEST ON RECORD. 


Absolutely the most readable report of a superin- 
tendent of schools since the first issue by Horace 
Mann te the preseni time is that of Pr. J. M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City, Missouri. It is as dignified in 
appearance as one of the documents issued by 
Seldan of St. Louis, or Balliet of Springfield, but it 
is different in spots. One of the different spots is 
the following. Let no one fail to read it. 

It is customary in other cities for the records of 
teachers’ meetings not to be read, but it is safe to say 
that they are always read in Kansas City. It is the 
only city in the country, probably, in which the re- 
ports of grade teachers’ meetings are published in 
the report of the superintendent. 

EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF GRADE TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS HELD IN CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 1902 
AND 1903. 

The first meeting of the year was held at Central 
high school Saturday, September 13. 

The exercises were twofold in nature, consisting of 
an exceedingly dry and uninteresting performance, 
conducted from the platform, and known as the 
“Order of Business,” and a highly interesting and 
enjoyable conversational contest, conducted from 
the seats in the body of the house. 

The fact that both programs were carried on 
simultaneously imparted a delightful air of informal- 
ity to the occasion. 

larly in the engagement, Superintendent Green- 
wood raised his clarion voice aloft and shouted that 
nominations for chairman were in order. 

It is sad to relate that the voting body, consisting 
of five hundred women, with advanced views on 
female suffrage, promptly signified their preference 
for masculine rule, supremacy, and way, by rejecting 
a choice lot of assorted females, proposed for their 
consideration, amd choosing W. H. Martin of the 
Morse school to preside over their deliberations and 
conversations fer the ensuing term. 

It becoming necessary to inform Mr. Martin of his 
untoward fate, Superintendent G. B. Longan was 
dispatched to ihe lower regions, where the high 
school teachers and principals belong, and soon re- 
turned with the proscribed victim, the latter having, 
in the classic language of George Ade, “his ears 
turned back, pulling at the halter, and with several 
inches of reluctance plastered over his expressive 
countenance.” 

L'vidently deciding to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, the newly-elected chairman proceeded to make 
himself solid with his constituents by making a 
speech. 

lie urged them to be good, dear maids, let those 
who would be clever, and they proceeded to talk it 
over and decide whether they'd better. He re- 
minded them how often he had been mortified by 
their conduct in the past, and they laughed him to 
scorn. He descanted on the bad example they were 
setting for their pupils, and during the progress of 
his remarks the teacher who had kept a boy in for 
dropping his pencil, and the teacher who sent a boy 
to the office for failure to keep his nose pointed for- 
ward, held a long range conversation on whether to 
“buy a winter wrap and be comfortable, or a tailor 
suit and be cold but stylish,” and decided on the 
latter. 

The chairman having closed his remarks amid a 
burst of applause and conversation, again the clarion 
voice announced that nomimations for secretary were 
in order. 

Tt being a well understood fact that there is actual 
work connected with this office, the nominations 
were necessarily confined to the grade teachers and 


the feminine gender. Several victims were sug- 
gested, but the friends of Miss ‘Townsend being less 
considerate than those of the other nominees, she 
was chosen burden bearer for the year. 


There being no further business, the regular meet- 
ime was declared adjourned, and the contestants in 
the conversational match betook themselves gaily to 
the leading dry goods emporiums to anticipate their 
first month’s salaries. 

Clara V. Townsend, secretary. 

W. H. Martin, chairman. 


TEACHERS’ 


PENSIONS. 


A SYMPOSIUM CONDUCTED BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston, 


In order to ascertain what men of the highest ability 
think about teachers’ pensions, the following letter was 
sent to some of the ablest and the best known of the 
leaders of progress in America:— ; 

“Dear Sir: Are you in favor of pensions for teachers, 
and may 1 use your expression of opinion for publi- 
eation?” 

The repiies are all of great interest, and are highly 
significant as demonstrating a growing belief in the prin- 
ciple of paying teachers’ pensions. One of the letters, to 
be sure, gives very little quarter to the theory of pen- 
sions for any one, but the writer of this letter advocates 
proper compensation for teachers, so that, in spirit, at 
least, he is not so much at variance with the others as 
he might at first sight appear to be. The letters are as 
follows: — 


W. Exio7, 
Harvard University. 
I am in favor of pensions for teachers, and have re- 
peatedly said so in public. 
Eowarp Everetr Haut, 
Boston. 
Certainly. 
Exvior Norton, 
Cambridge. 

In reply to your inquiry, I beg leave €o say that I am 
strongly in favor of pensions for teachers, and that I 
have no objection to your using my expression of opinion 
in this respect for publication. 


F, Apams, . 
Buston, 

I am distinctly and emphatically opposed to pensions 
for any one, except for soldiers and sailors absolutely 
incapacitated from earning their own living by injuries 
received in actual warfare. The whole pension system, 
when it once gets a footing, under any democratic form 
of government, is sure to extend into an intolerable 
abuse. It has been so in our case, to an extent which is 
difficult to exaggerate. 

My conviction is that persons in public employ should 
be paid adequate compensation. Out of this they should 
make their own provision for retirement or incapacity. 
They should do exactly as they do in ordinary life. If 
the rate of compensation is below that paid in ordinary 
life, it should be increased to that level. The community 
then knows what it is paying; the employee knows what 
he is entitled to receive. 

The pension system is, in my judgment, wrong in prin- 
ciple and in practice. Moreover, it is a fraud. I have 
had a good deal to do with it myself in practical working 
life, and I never yet found a single man or woman who 
did not say they preferred to receive an agreed compen- 
sation and provide for themselves, rather than receive 
less, and be provided for by pension. Neither, will I 
add, have I ever met a man or woman who did not, when 
compensation was agreed upon on the above basis, after- 
wards turn around and desire, in addition thereto, to re- 
ceive a pension. 


Wictiram H. Maxwe -t, 
New York. 

The last condition which I shall lay down as necessary 
to secure the teaecher’s professional efficiency is reason- 
able remuneration. Under this head I include (1) secure 
tenure of office during efficient service after a period of 
successful probation; (2) a rising salary based on in- 
creased experience, attainments, and age; and (3) the 
right in case of disability to a pension which shall be an 
inducement to good work and a relief from the greatest 
anxiety of life—an old age dependent on charity. Presi- 
dent Eliot recently laid down similar conditions as the 
humane conditions of the employment of labor. May we 
not ask that the teacher’s labor—labor of paramount im- 
portance—may be conducted under these humane condi- 
tions of employment? Iam proud to say that in Greater 
New York these conditions have been fully realized. 
Employment is permanent after a probationary period of 
three years, a living wage is paid, increasing with ex- 
perience and attainments, and there is a pension for old 
age. Some large cities, among them Boston, Washing- 
ton, St. Paul, Providence, Rochester, Newark, Omaha, 
Denver, Emporia, Baltimore, and San Francisco, have re- 
cently followed New York’s example and given their 
teachers permanent tenure of office. In none, however, 


has the teacher’s position been rendered so secure and 
so comfortable as in New York. In the first place, the 
amount to be raised each year by tax for purely educa- 
tional purposes is fixed by law at not less than four mills 
on the dollar of the assessed value of the city’s real and 
personal estate. By this provision of law, the conduct 
of the public schools is forever removed from the domain 
of party politics, as no party can manufacture cheap 
capital by cutting down salaries or interfering with valu- 
able educational work, such as the kindergarten or 
manual training; the school authorities are enabled to 
carry out well-conceived schemes of educational policy 
because the financial basis is secure; and the teachers 
are assured of a living wage. In the second place, a 
minimum rate of wages, which increases with experience 
and responsibility, and which is higher than the rate in 
any other city of the world, is also established by law. 
And, in the third place, ample provision is made for 
pensions by setting apart the amounts deducted from 
teachers’ salaries on account of absence and by the de- 
votion of a percentage of the city’s excise money to that 
purpose. Such is the provision made in Greater New 
York for the teachers in her public schools, and I submit 
that her example is one to be followed in every city of 
the country. I base the claim of the teacher not on the 
right to luxury or to wealth; for neither luxury nor 
wealth is consistent with the teacher’s mission to 


“ humanity. I base it solely on the ground that the 


teacher’s work of education for the sake of the people 
of this republic will not be adequately performed under 
any other conditions than those of fair salaries, perma- 
nent tenure during efficient service, and relief from 
anxiety regarding old age.—Extract from Convocation 
Address, Delivered at Chicago University December 16, 
1902. 


James MAcALISTER, 
Drexel Institute, Philade)phia, 


I am strongly of the opinion that teachers in the public 
schools should be pensioned—on a proper basis, of 
course. The chief considerations would have to be the 
qualification, the appointment, and the promotion of 
teachers, the standards for which would have to be 
higher than at present. ‘The positions of supervisory 
officers should be made more permanent, and provided 
also with pensions. The sine qua non would be the 
elimination of political interference in the administration 
of the school system. The matters of age, term of ser- 
vice, etc., are minor questions. It would be a great 
thing if Massachusetts could take the lead in this move- 


ment. 
—o——_ 


In connection with this subject, it is very gratifying to 
note the tollowing progress:— 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Amherst, and other 
institutions have already established a pension system. 
Brown University has the matter under consideration. 
The city of New York has an admirable system in force, 
and is taking the lead in this important department of 
administration. The New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is engaged in an active campaign to bring about 
“the administration of thé. Teachers’ Retirement Fund at 
public expense.” 

Boston has made a good beginning by establishing the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, to which every member must 
contribute $18 annually. The fund is invested and man- 
aged in accordance with the principles of sound and con- 
servative finance. There is a strong belief, however, 
that the city ought to contribute as much to this fund 
as the teachers themselves contribute. At any rate, 
there would appear to be nothing in the nature of local 
conditions that would necessarily prevent Boston from 
being just as liberal in the matter of pensions as New 
York is. One perfectly legitimate source of income for 
a pension fund is to be found, as in the case of the city 
mentioned, in 

“All money, pay, compensation or salary, or any part 
thereof, forfeited, deducted, reserved, or withheld from 
any teacher or teachers in the public schools of the city 
of New York for any cause in pursuance of rules estab- 
lished or to be established by the board of education. 
The secretary of the board of education shall certify 
monthly to the comptroller the amounts so forfeited, de- 
ducted, reserved, or withheld from the saiaries of teach- 
ers during the preceding month.” 

The principal arguments for a liberal pension system 
for teachers may be summarized as follows:— 
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1. Pensions are merely a part of adequate compen- 
sation. 

2. They relieve the teachers’ minds from the fear of 
an old age of poverty or dependence. 

3. They tend to elevate the profession of teaching by 
attracting able men and women, and by retaining them 
during the period of efficiency. 

4. They make possible the retirement of the aged and 
disabled without hardship, and so promote the dignity 
and general efficiency of the corps. ; 

5. They tend to enable teachers to live in a manner 
to some extent becoming their extremely important and 
useful profession. 

6. They allow teachers to spend more money for 
travel, for books, for additional professional training, 
and for all those means of improvement so conducive to 
the welfare not only of the teachers personally, but of 
their pupils. The importance of the great law of imi- 
tation, whether conscious or unconscious, in the relation 
of pupil and teacher, cannot be overestimated. 

7. Pensions afford a slight compensation to men and 
women of first-rate ability for sacrificing all the emolu- 
ments of other more profitable but less useful profes- 
sions. 

x. By the substitution of teachers on minimum sala- 
ries for those retiring from maximum salaries, the cost 
of a pension system is greatly reduced, while the general 
efficiency of the teaching force is promoted. 

9. As the welfare of the children is the supreme law 
of the school, and as the pension system promotes the 
efficiency of the teaching force, it is evident that the wel- 
fare of the children, largely dependent as it is on the 
efficiency of the teaching force, demands this system. 
~10. What France, Germany, Chili, and other countries 
can afford to do for their teachers, and so for their chil- 
dren, the United States, or, at least, the richer states, 
and the large cities, can well afford to do. 


VACATION. 

No man on earth ean do one thing continuously, 
without change or recreation, and live as long and 
as happily as nature intended. It is not a thing to 
boast of if one has not taken a vacation for ten or 
twenty, or thirty years. 

Gladstone lived to be almost a century old, retain- 
ing in full measure and brillianey the powers of his 
mervelous manhood up to the day of his death. Tis 
life-long theory was that the best way to rest was to 
change one’s*oceupation for a time. 

very man, woman, and child should have at least 
one yaeation a year; several, if able to take them. 
If one likes travel, let him take a trip on rail or 
water. If he likes rural life, let him visit his country 
cousins and take a turn at the milking time or with 
the harvesters afield. 


If one likes fishing let him hie himself away to, 


the sleepy hollows and creeks where the bass and 
wary trout abound. That is a poor vacation and 
unworthy the name which keeps one on the social 
jump, his nerves at high tension, and his hours a 
tedious program. 

Vacations should bring us close to nature. They 
should give us an opportunity to lie full length on 
the green grass on the shady side of whispering 
trees-—a chance to cultivate the acquaintance of wild 
birds and study the habits of bees and ants.—Dr. 
George Hall. 


RECENT STORY BOOKS OF LARGE SALE. 


There has been so much extravagant nonsense in print 
about the large sales of story books that it is well to 
have a reasonably reliable estimate of the figures of 
these books. It is probably safe to say that the authors 
average twelve cents a copy, ranging from ten to fifteen 
cents a copy. ; 
BOOKS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


“David Harum,” by Westcott..........--seeeee- 727,000 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Alice 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister.........+.++.- 250,000 
“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegam Rice............ 183,000 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ by Mrs. Wiggin.. 100,000 
“The Story of Patsy,” by Mrs. Wiggiim.......... 100,000 
“The Leopard’s Spots,” by Thomas G. Dixon, Jr. 125,000 

RELIGIOUS. 

“Black Rock,” by Ralph Connor.............++. 400,000 
“The Choir Invisible,” by James Lane Allen..... 250,000 
“The Sky Pilot,” by Ralph Connor.............. 200,000 


“The Man from Glengarry.” by Ralph Connor.. . 160,000 


“The Reign of Law,” by James Lane Allen...... 150,000 
ROMANTIC. 
“Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill........ 400,000 
“The Crisis,” by Winston.Churchill............. 400,000 
“Graustark,” by G. B. McCutcheon.............. 300,000 
“The Eternal City,” by Hall Caine.............. 175,000 
“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major........... 150,000 
“The Manxman,” by Hall Caine................. 113,000 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” by Charles 
“To Have and to Hold,” by Miss Johnson....... 300,000 
“The Helmet of Navarre,” by Bertha Runkle... 100,000 
“The Jungle Books,” by Rudyard Kipling....... 174,000 
“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller........... 400,000 
“The Cavalier,” by George W. Cable........>... 150,000 
“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page....... 200,000 
“Hugh Wynne,” by Weir Mitchell.............. 125,000 
VACATIONS. 


BY HENRIETTA R,. ELIOT. 
“What shall you do this summer?’ 
“Nothing!” I staunchly said; 
“Neither books, nor Chautauqua, nor Concord 
Shall claim my tired head. 


“T shall lie at length in the sunlight, 
‘ And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence, 

* And the odor of clover blooms. 


“I shall stand and stare, like the cattle, 
At the rim of the earth and sky, 

Or sit in the lengthening shadows, 
And see the sweet days die. 


“IT shall watch the leaping squirrels, 
And the patient, creeping ants, 

And learn the ways of wee wood folk 
In their unmolested haunts. 


“And perchance, in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some Truth which was coy beforetime 


May take me by surprise.” —Selected. 


THE GREATEST SOMMER SCHOUL, 


BY JANE A. ST} WARY. 


As a summer -school, the St. Louis Exposition is, 
par excellence, the pre-eminent feature in the galaxy 
of 1904.' Its courses are not confined to any one 
branch. They are so general that everybody can 
glean some knowledge of value. 

Ilow vivid are its lessons of geography! The 
topography, vegetable, and mineral products of all 
the countries of the world are here displayed, as well 
as the best results of their commerce, industry, and 
edueation. The fifty states and territories of our 
union have made special geographical exhibits, 
grouping under various heads the manufactures, re- 
sources, and characteristic features of each. 

Teachers of history may be refreshed by foun- 
tains of inspiration at the great fair which in itself 
is an epitome of historical development, as well as 
the memorial of an epoch-making historical event. 
The historical motive runs like a golden thread 
throughout the warp and woof of all its demonstra- 
tions. 

Nor less revealing is the monographic distribution 
of exhibits by. which the products and achievements 
in special tines of the various countries and of the 
atates are most impressively displayed. 

The student of nature work may find abundant 
field for research in the exposition’s aquarium, aviary 
of the government, and in the rare and beautiful 
forms of vegetable and floral life, in the agricultural 
and horticultural departments. 

The ethnologist will revel in the unique oppor- 
tunity to study at close range the primitive races, 
who have been brought from their native wilds to 
contribute to the interest and instruction of the ex- 
position. Taving according to their natural customs, 
in as nearly as possible a reproduction of their nat- 
ural environment, the groups of varied races chal- 
lenge the close attention of the student of ethnology, 
as well as the curiosity of the unscientific public. 

If the modern educator is more deeply impressed 
with one educational ideal than with another it is 
that of “learning by doing.” It was happily agreed 
by its projectors that the St. Louis Exposition should 
not only be a potent public educational factor in its 


) 


animus, but also that the latest ideas in pedagogic 
method should predominate. Consequently the fair 
affords a remarkable and unprecedented object des- 
son in the revealment of processes. ‘The making of 
things is more in evidence than the completed arti- 
cles themselves. 

No such vast object lesson for both teachers and 
pupils, it is safe to say, has ever been recorded in 
summer school history. 
adult, coming from every country of the globe, se- 
cure ideas of actual processes of construction which 
could not be procured from books, nor gained from 
years of travel. 

Thus, in the agricultural exhibit, growing fibre 
plants are shown, side by side with the uses to which 
they are put. Breeding, crossing, and planting are 
illustrated by process. Noxious plants and their dis- 
tinctive features are shown, that the onlooker may 
note and learn. 

This idea of showing how results are attained, 
carried on throughout all departments, is most al- 
luring to the earnest seeker for the practical knowl- 
edge to be gained. A representative mine with the 
actual processes going on in it is located on the hill- 
side adjoining the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Among the innumerable’ new products being made 
are the new kinds of fuel to take the place of coal 
and wood: refrigerating, to temper summer's heat; 
electrical appliances of practical utility; wireless 
telegraphy, ete. Most remarkable of all, doubtless, 
are the tests of hundreds of varieties of airships, 
balloons, airship motors, kites, ete., pointing the way 
to the realization of air navigation. Naturally, the 
manufactures’ display gives the most abundant op- 
portunity for the revelation of things in the making. 
Watch-making, shoe-making, type-setting, spinning, 
weaving, hook-binding, printing, and a thousand in- 
dustries, new and old, ‘are set forth for the edification 
of the thousands of interested onlookers who throng 
the attractive demonstrations. 

The object lesson of chief importance in the mind 
of the educator is that’ afforded in the Education 
Palace, where education for the first time in the his- 
tory of a world’s fair occupies a prominent place on 
a plane with the great commercial and industria! in- 
terests which contribute to a nation’s material pros- 
perity. Wlere the teacher and the parent find the 
best results in all departments of educational 
process: and they hear and see typical lessons and 
model classes, under actual instruction, as well as 
through the biograph and phonograph. And _ the 
conclusion is, after an inspection of the Educational 
Palace, that the fair fully represents the complete 
requirements of a model summer scheol as a sechoel 
of methods and teachers’ institute. 

While eye teaching is the dominant feature in this 
greatest of summer schools, the appeal to the ear is 
not wanting. The most important oral instruction, 
aside from the great assembly of the National Kdu- 
cational Association, is the congress of leaders in all 
realms of science under the direction of Howard J. 
Rogers, .and an administrative board, consisting of 
Vresidents Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, 
William R. Tfarper of Chicago University, R. Tf. 
Jesse, University of Missouri; Henry R. Pritchett, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Herbert Put- 
nain, librarian of college, and I’rederick J. V. Siatf, 
director, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

urope and America have been drawn on for the 
most eminent speakers: and the topies to be dis- 
cussed embrace every theme in the vast realin of 
science. No student going to this summer school 
need fail to matriculate. ‘There are seven main divi- 
sions into whieh the sciences are divided: Formative, 
historical, physical, and mental (constituting the four 
theoretical sciences) and utilitarian, regulative, and 
culiural (constituting the practical sciences). Fach 
subject is divided into various departments, and cach 
department of a science division into sections, there 
being twenty-six departments, and a grand ‘otal of 
131 sections, the department of biology being the 
most finely subdivided. With several speakers in 
each section, the student’s opportunity to attend lec- 

tures is not the least among the privileges oifered by 
the greatest ef summer schools. 


‘The students, juvenile and° 
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THH PROBLEM OF THE BAD BOY. 


BY EDWARD L. C. MORSE, 
Phil Sheridan School, Chicago. 


In addressing the Mothers’ Congress in Chicago 
recently on the subject of moral delinquency in the 
yeuth, Judge Lindsay of Colorado is represented in 
a Chicago paper as using the following words:— 

“Judge LB. L. Lindsay of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver compared the juvenile court law in Illinois, 
where it originated, unfavorably with the Colorado 
statute. Ue said at the evening meeting in Fullerton 
hal! :— 

“While we concede to Hlinois the first law, we 
claim to have the best. We claim this because it is 
the only law in the union that holds parents and 
others legally responsible for the moral delinquency 
of children, avd out there we are enforcing the 
statute by sending fathers and others to jail. We 
have had about fourteen parents in jail in the last 
tbree months. 

.“*At least half the murderers of this country in 
the last few years have come from among the boys 
and young men of the nation. More than half of the 
inmates of jails and penitehtiaries come from among 
our beys. In your cities, eliminate the common ar- 
rests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct and 
count the offenses against property and person, and 
you will find that from one-fifth to one-fourth of all 
the arrests are among the youth under twenty-one 
years, the great majority being between ten and 
seventeen years. Does anyone doubt that the nation 
has a serious boy problem on its hands.’* 

Assuming that his honor is correctly quoted, the 
interesting peint is raised: How far is a parent re- 
sponsible for the moral delinquency of his child, pro- 
vided he has done all that lies in his power to com- 
pel said child to walk the straight and narrow path? 
This point seems to be left untouched. But it may 
be fairly assumed that the court would exercise 
reasonable discretion in enforcing such a law. Any 
one who has ever had charge of a large number of 
boys in a public school knows that, while parents 
are often to blame for the moral delinquencies of 
their offspring, such is not invariably the case. 

The writer has not a copy of the Colorado law be- 
fere him, but clearly if the parent is not particeps 
criminis, it is hard to see how he can be held morally 
responsibie for the evil acts of his child. The parent 
may have to pay for damages done by his minor 
child, but how the parent could be held legally and 
morally responsible for-a crime whi¢h the child com- 
mitted against the express command of the parent, 
is hard te see. A child might deliberately set fire to 
a dwelling house, in spite of repeated warnings and 
punishment for playing with fire, but the parent 
could hardly be held, under our laws at least, re- 
sponsible for this act of arson—a crime punishable 
by imprisenment. Of course it would be otherwise 
if the parent encouraged the child in illegal acts. A 
child may commit assault and battery against the 
parents’ express injunctions; he may be guilty of 
cruelty towards dumb animals; yet, under the laws 
of most states, the parents would not be held morally 
responsible for such acts, unless it could be proved 
that such parents had actually encouraged the child 
in such acts. It is evident, then, that either his 
honor has been misquoted, or else the Colorado law 
is an anomaly and entirely at variance with the old 
common law which we inherited from England, and 
which is the hasis of all our system of jurisprudence 
in the United States, except in Louisiana, where the 
Roman law prevails to a considerable extent. 

But, leaving this subjcct and confining ourselves 
to school law, it will be noticed that the Illinois law 
requircs the parent to send the child to come school, 
whether private or public it matters not, and that 
the burden of proof is cast on the parent to show 
that be has exercised all reasonable diligence in 
sending the child to school. If, however, the parent 
can establish to the court’s srtisfaction that he did 
send the child to school, and that the child did not 
follow the parent’s commands, but persisted in play- 
ing truant, in that case the parent is not held 
morally responsible for the act of his child, The 


child then is taken in hand by the state, and is sen- 
tenced to a juvenile jail (generally designated. by 
some such euphonious name as Parental school— 
but a jail, pure and simple), and the parent is not 
held morally responsible for the aet of the child. 

If, however, it develops during the trial that the 
parent has’ been indifferent or negligent im sending 
his child to school, in that case the parent is held 
responsible fér the act of the child in breaking the 
law which commands attendance at school on the 
part of the youth of the land up to a_ certain age. 
The burden of proof is on the parent to show due 
diligence in discharge of his duty in sending the 
child to school. This fact established, he goes scot- 
free, and the punishment falls on the youthful de- 
linquent. 

Yer such infractions of the law on the part of the 
parent, ‘he Illinois statute provides a heavy fine, and 


in default of payment, tho parent stands committed 
19 jail. 

}ixperience in Chicago at least has demonstrated 
that the causes for not sending children to school 
are parsimony on the part of parents, who want to 
gain a few cents from the child’s labor, and pure 
neglect. A few $25 fines with costs effectually 
renders child Jaber in such cases too expensive to be 
profitably employed by parents, and in the sececnd 
case (negleet) such fines have a wenderfully vivify- 
ing effect on parents’ sense of duty to their offspring. 

Undoubtedly, as his honor suggests, there 13 a 
scrious “Loy” problem staring all city school admin- 
istrations in the face. Chicago was one of the first 
cities to recognize this prebiem and to tey to solve 
it. Denver may possibly have a better solution, but 
from the evidence so far submitted, this is not alto- 
gcther evident. 


OUR PORTO RICAN GUESTS. 


The Self-Denial Which Enables Them to Come—Their Fears Lest They May Starve or Perhaps Contract 


Consumption—The Excellent and Attractive Sort of People They Are. 


BY M. C. AYRES. 


The transports Kilpatrick and- Sumner from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, have brought four hundred 
teachers for the summer school at Harvard, and two 
hundred others on their way to Cornell University. 
About two-thirds of these teachers are men. 

Besides the native teachers there will be a number 
of Americans connected with the government schools 
of the island, of whom the greater number have been 
selected by the department of education at San Juan 
to act as “section chiefs.” Each of these will have 
under his special charge a group of from fifty to 
sixty native teachers. he “section chiefs” will be 
in many instances district superintendents, high 
school principals, normal school teachers, and others 
holding responsible positions in the insular educa- 
tional system. 

Commissioner Lindsay, who is at the head of the 
entire Porto Rican school system, has been hard at 
work for many weeks obtaining subscriptions from 
business men in this and other chief American cities 
to help meet expenses, and his suecess has made the 
expedition possible. E. W. Lord, assistant commis- 
sioner, has acted as head of the department in Porto 
Rico during the absence of his official chief; and it is 
owing mainly to his untiring efforts and executive 
skill that the Porto Rican end of the enterprise has 
gone forward with the most gratifying signs of suc- 
cess. Mr. Lord will come to Boston with the Har- 
vard contingent, and have general oversight of the 
teachers while they are in this neighborhood. 

The agitation throughout Porto Rico on account 
of the coming of six hundred of their schoo! 
teachers to the United States is partly due to the 
extraordinary importance which the public schools 
have in the life and thought of the island. The 
teachers there represent the intellectual activity and 
the social influence of the communities where they 
work to a degree which has no parallel among us; be- 
cause with us there are so many professions, and the 
culture of the schools has been from the beginning 
all but universal. In Porto Rico, on the contrary, 
there are yet very many localities where the ability 
merely to read and write confers distinction; and 
even a meagre share of higher education gives its 
possessor an authority not unmingled with awe. At 
the same time, the fact is thoroughly penetrating 
through every strata of society that the public 
schools, as now controlled by the American masters 
of the island, afford almost the only channels for 
obtaining any kind of success, whether industrial, 
commercial, professional, or social. If any proof 
were wanting of the high value which the people 
place upon the schools, it would be found in the as- 


tounding fact, officially certified, that the people of 


Porto Rico, through the popular branch of the legis- 
lature, which is almost wholly composed of natives, 
have voted one-fourth of the total insular revenues 
for the maintenance of the publie schools! Can any- 
one mention a like instance anywhere else? 

Private letters received in Boston this week con- 
tain details—some of ‘them amusing, others 
pathetic—concerning the preparations and discus- 
sions among the teachers intending to come north. 
In many instances they have gained the privilege of 
coming at great personal sacrifice, on their own part 
and on the part of members of their households. 
Every teacher who avails himself of the present op- 
portunity has been required to contribute one 
month’s salary toward the general fund of the ex- 
pedition, and will also be obliged to bear a certain 
amount of individual expense. In the ease of rural 
teachers, this will usually mean a fifth of their in- 
come for one year. No official pressure has been 
brought to bear to induce anyone to come, except by 
pointing out the inestimable value of the oppor- 
tunity. Yet the poorest paid and heaviest burdened 
teachers are in many instances the most eager. Ever 
since the prospect was opened to them, early in the 
present year, they have been pinching and saving. 

Yet some are coming with fear and trembling. 
They are apprehensive of contracting diseases “in- 
cidental to cold climates.” What they most dread is 
consumption; but starvation, entire or partial, 
threatens their lively imagination. They have heard 
appalling stories of the food usually eaten in Ameri- 
ean cities. One school principal was found by his 
superintendent the other day preparing a basketful 
of provisions. 

Another thing which is troubling the Porto Rican 
native teacherg, especially the feminine portion, is 
the fact that the American itinerary includes a visit 
to Washington, D. C., where President Roosevelt will 
give them a reception at the White House. Their 
notions of such a function are of the Old World 
sort, and they are at ‘once dazzled and frightened. 
At first a large number of teachers sent word to the 
department at San Juan that they could not join the 
expedition, as they were unable to afford court gowns. 
In vain were they assured, officially and otherwise, 
that ordinary clothes would be quite sufficient. 

There are many towns in Porto Rico where no 
wheeled vehicle has ever yet been seen. Possibly it 
is in such towns that the public mind is at this mo- 
ment profoundly agitated on account of a warning 
which is passing from mouth to mouth and ear to 
ear: “Don’t blow owt the gas!” What is gas? What 
does “don’t blow out” mean, anyhow? ‘These are in- 


[Continued on page 61.) 
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BIRD’ FOLK.—(V.) 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Such a spot for a child garden! A great room 

roofed in with pine boughs, and aisled off with white 
and gray pillars of birch; the floor carpeted in soft 
brown, with lovely growing things in every nook and 
corner; only there were no real corners, for nature 
does not like angles. 
_ Although it was July, there were Christmas 
wreaths; not stiff and dead as in city windows, but 
actually alive and running along the floor. Here and 
there little larches held up their hands as if playing 
school. Some childish young birches were whisper- 
ing outside and saying that it might rain again soon? 
at which all the poplars turned up the whites of their 
leaves for lack of eyes. But the little stools looked 
their prettiest; yellow, white, orange, or red, made 
for the toads, who had all played truant, and were 
loafing in the marshes. It must have been a fete 
day, for all the dalibardas were out, and so occupied 
the floor that the bird kinder hopped around in the 
tree branches of which the roof was made. 

When f got there Master Phebe was out in the 
road calling his own young ones; such solemn, 
hooded little creatures sitting in a row, owl-wise, 
with big topheavy heads and blinking eyes! No 
wonder the master stammers and stutters with such 
an ado to make those young birds read at the start 
in words of two syllables. He might learn a thing 
or two from Submaster Titmouse in Quaker gray 
and black, with a breast as white as his own, and a 
much smoother voice. He, too, gives a “Phe-be B” 
lesson, O so sweetly in the spring of the year! But 
he desn’t begin with pelysyllables. He says “D. D. 
D.” over and over, the good old alphabet way; and 
then “A-dee, A-dee, chick, a-dee,” until the bird 
chick has two letters learned and can pronounce 
clearly the family name. 

Chickadee lives in a tree, you know, and takes his 
degree in the school of forestry, where he learns 
many lessons of courage, contentment, and thrift; 
but his little folk have to begin in the kindergarten, 
where they mingle with the bright-hued warblers, 
and chase them about as playful shadows the sun- 
shine. 

Gay feathers are common at the Summer school. 
Chestnut-sided warbler is always there with his 
buttercup eap on, and his name painted on his side 
so that his young ones need never mistake their 
parent. Dut in this case it is a wise father that 
knows his own child; for these wee, fluffy birdlings 
are not plainly marked like young titmice and 
phoebes. T had to look twice before I knew them. 

There was a great deal of eating in the kinder- 
garden, more lunch counters than desks, I thought. 

sut bird children are born with their bibs on—at 
least titmice and barn swallows and a good many 
others are, so that they are ready to begin eating 
right away. -They are greedy things; but they have 
to be to grow up in time, for it takes a great many 
green worms and brown bugs to make a pair of 
stout wings. 

In this kindergarten everything was done to 
music. Magnolia warbler, in yellow vest ornamented 
with black, made a showy acrobat as he gave his 
brood a lesson in hopping twigs, all the time chirp- 
ing a ouickstep. I know now why in June before 
his little ones are out of the shell he sings, “Willy, 
Willy, Willy wee”; for he had three wee Willys 
tumbling after him. 

A young Myrtle warbler got in with his cousins, 
hut he didn’t feel at home in his patched coat—four 
hits of bright yellow on black and white—a good 
licld mark for this “poor relation.” 

Anether solitary was the all Black-and-White 
warbler, who looked like a half-mourner in that 
va\ly-dressed crowd. He was saying “Z. Z. Z.,”—be- 
sinning his alphabet at the wrong end. 

Way up on the roof, Black-throated, green-backed 
warbler was singing to his class a song of many 
verses. It began with “Sneeze, sneeze, litile ones, 
sneeze”; and they all did it, bird fashion. He then 


droned, “Bees, bees, buzz ye like bees”; and the 
young ones buzzed. Then followed the appetizing 
verse, “Cheese, cheese, delicate cheese”; and all the 
kinder opened their mouths wide for a rarebit. The 
next verse was sweetest of all,—that closest of human 
kin to the birds, Bradford Torrey, furnished it, 
“Trees, trees, murmuring trees”; and all the trees 
clapped their hands and were joyful together—all 
but the pines, who murmured louder than ever. I 
soon saw why; 2 young Golden-crowned thrush, only 


lately emerged from his oven-shaped nursery, was. 


walking disconsolately along the bare bough of an 
old pine tree, and exclaiming over and over “Chip, 
chip.” A big stout pine didn’t like that suggestion, 
of course. But there was something besides a 
momentary discontent in the pine voices—secrets as 
long in being unearthed as the Rosetta Stone’s. 
One of them was my lesson learned at the kinder- 
garten of the birds :-— 


How the White Pine found its Voice, 
a6 The Black-throated Green, its Home: 


They lived apart — the tree and bird, 
Green needle and gay feather, 

Until the gracious thought occurred 
To bring the two together; 

Unrest divine then stirred the ease 

That slumbers at the heart of trees, 

‘* Trees, trees, murmuring trees,” 


Then straightway grew a longing rife 
To stretch an arm of blessing . 
Above a little winged life, 
Its humble needs confessing ; 
And borne upon the fitful breeze, 
Were tender cadences of trees, 
** Trees, trees, murmuring trees.” 


A warbling bird with throat of black 
And yellow cheeks came flying ; 
The pine-tree color on his back, 
And in his heart its sighing. 
Then quick as thought, a home he sees — 
Safe shelter under brooding trees, 
Trees, trees, murmuring trees.” 


Henceforth beneath the pine tree’s shade, 
His little ones upbringing, 

He turns its gloom into a glade; 
Its sighing into singing, 

With lullaby like buzz of bees 
And tiny bugle, always ‘‘ Trees, 

Trees, trees, murmuring trees,” 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT. { VII. 


AND SOME 


OTHER PERSONS WORTH KNOWING. 


MARKY NOAILLES MURFREE. 
(Charles Egbert Craddock.) 
BY R. W. WALLACK, 
retween the Revolutionary and the Civil wars, 
a segment of the white race in this country prac- 
tieally lost itself amid the southern Appalachian 


Charkes Craddock 


mountains. On the hillsides and in the coves of the 
Blue Ridge, Cumberland, and Great Smoky ranges 
it lived by itself and to itself, untouched by and un- 
known to the progressive sections about and beyond 
it. 

Several of the most sanguinary conflicts between 
tie htue and the gray were waged in the vicinity of 
these mountaineers’ homes, and the nation came to 
know something of its lost tribe. But it was the 
privilege and the glory of a little Tennessee woman 
to draw aside the veil that so long had hidden the 
American Highlanders, and by her brilliant deserip- 
tions reveal them in their loyalties and loves, their 
families and feuds, their sports and superstitions. 
This captivating southern woman was “Charles 
Egbert Craddock.” 

Miss Murfree—for such is her real name—is a 
native of Murfreesboro, Tenn. ‘‘Greatlands,” the 
manor-house ef her mother’s family, was her beauti- 
ful home from 1850 to the outbreak of the war. The 
fine old mansion was riddled by shot and shell in 
the battle of Stone’s River, but was glorified twenty 
years afterwards. by one of her best stories, “Where 
the Rattle was Fought.” 

An affliction that need not be specified shut her 


away from all vigorous child life, and made her a 
studions and contemplative girl. She was fond of 
good books, and this fondness was deepened by her 
attendance at an academy in Nashville. Her father 
and brother had developed literary tastes, and this 
had no small share in determining her own mind to 
an attempt at authorship. 

With fortunes shattered by the war, the family 
went back to “freatlands,” and bravely struggled to 
maintain themselves in the new and _ greatly 
changed conditions in the Southland. As a respite 
from their strenuous life, they spent a part.of cach 
surumer for fifteen years in the mountains of eastern 
Tennessee; aud it was during these visits that she 
came to know that region and its singular people, as 
few bave known them. The flowers, birds, and 
brooks all beeame familiar, She saw the Blue 
Ridge, the Bald, the Chilhowee, and the Great 
Smoky peaks that pierced the sky. But chiefly she 
studied the life of those who lived in the little clear- 
ings on the forest-coated mountain sides, and in the 
creek-bottoms. Her study was not simply curious, 
but sympathetic and appreciative. And. when, with 
her lesson learned, she began to tell the world the 
story of the loves and tria!s, the sports and tragedies 
of these isolated and singular people, she found the 
world cager fer her illuminating revelation. 

Since 1884, when her first volume, “In the Ten- 
nessee Mountzins” was published, Miss Murfree has 
given us a round score of books, that have made her 
one of the most unique and entertaining authors of 
our time. One of the librarians of one of our 
finest American libraries, who has read nearly every 
word she has written, esteems her as in the front 
rank of American authors. He specifies “The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,” “Down the 
Ravine,” “The Story of Keedon Bluffs,” and “The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” as books that are sure 
te live, and win increasing fame. 

Vor Jong years Miss Murfree successfully concealed 
her identity by her pseudonym of “Charles Egbert 
Craddock.” Her remarkably vigorous and robust 
stvle easily led her unsuspecting publishers to think 
it masculine. W. D. Howells was not slow to detect 
the genius in her work; but he never suspeeted it was 
a woman’s genius. 

Even her manuscripts seemed to suggest a mascu- 
line hand. She wrote in large, bold characters, 
every letter being as plain as print, with strikingly 
thick black lines. A gentleman whe has a specimen 
of her handwriting says, “She must have had a stub 
pen an eighth of an irich wide, and a barrel of ink.” 
One of her publishers wrote of her: “I wonder if 
Craddock has laid in his winter’s ink yet, so that 
I can get a serial out of him.” 


[Continued on page 62.] 
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Stockton, Cal., raises all salaries. It is not the 


first time she has done it. 


Every child can philosophize in his own way, and 
see that he does it, that he does it more and more. 


Trades unionism is as sure to stay and grow as 
America is to continue to prosper, and it is- folly to 
think of preventing it. 


One noble responsive thrill aroused in a child is 
worth more than a peck of facts picked up by him 
from text-book or encyclopaedia. 


Malden, Mass., increases the teachers’ salaries, 
some teachers’ salaries under some conditicus. [Let 
it be universal and keep in step with the age. , 


Schuyler . Herron of Herkimer. N. Y., who sue- 
ceeds J. H. Carfrey at Northampton owes his elee- 
tion in’ no small degree to his prominence as a 
young man in the professional association of his 
state. 


The Salem, Mazz., normal school celebrated tha 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment last week 
with appropriate and popular exercises. ‘There 
were four before it, and four have come since in 
the Old Bay State. 


New York city, vast as it is, collects the garbage, 
ashes, street sweepings, and rubbish free from every 
house on 1,530 miles of streets, and so utilizes each 
as to make it pay, relieving both citizens and city 
treasury of any expense. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley has been able to de 
in Chicago by way of school book introductions whac 
no other suprintendent in any of the great cities has 
ever done, to name unconditionally the books to be 
used for a term of years, giving a first order of 
about 150,000 volumes each of several books. 


Every teacher should have a philosophy of educa- 
tion with a few convictions. Don’t waste your time 
in trying to get “the” philosophy. Any rational 
body of educational doctrine that you understand 
and enjoy is worth more to you than a better ph'loso- 
phy that you neither understand nor enjoy. 


Among the school men honored by special de- 
grees this year are A. W. Harris. president of Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md., LL. D., Wes- 
leyan; Isaac Freeman Hall, superintendent, North 
Adams, A.M., Dartmouth; Orlando W. Dimick, 
Besion principal,” A. M. Dartmouth: James Hay- 
den. Tufts, LL. D., professor of Chicago University; 
Amherst. 


Much attention is now given to the gang. There 
are harmless combinations of boys, but once in a 
gang a boy has slight idea how far he will go when 
the tide sets to mischief. No boy feels like hesitat- 
ing at any proposal. You do not want to suggest a 
gang to a gangless school, nor do you want to say 
much about it to the school, but if you detect a gang 
under way, talk with some of the leaders. Study 
for yourself gang tactics and tendencies. 


The heartiness with which Cambridge is honoring 
Superintendent Francis Cogswell in public and pri- 
vate life at the completion of his fifty years of educa- 
tion service is refreshing. The men of largest 
wealth, and those most eminent in scholarship, as 
well as women of highest social rank, have joined in 
their tributes of respect. No other man in the city, 
possibly excepting President Eliot, could receive 
higher evidences of universal regard than are coming 
to Mr. Cogswell. 

Chancellor MacCracken of the University of New 
York makes this heroie and themorable utterance: 
“T wish we could require from every freshman a 
Sunday school diploma that would cerlify that he 
knew by heart the Ten Commandments, the Sermon 
on the Mount, a church eatechism of some kind, and 
a score of the scripture Psalms and best classic 
hymns. ‘This university will join any association of 
universities and colleges that will demand this as an 
entrance requirement.” 


BRAINS OR BRICKS. 

Tt Joos look.sometimes as though Americans think 
there is more educational virtue in bricks than in 
brains. Many a city has improved the school arch- 
itecture fifty per cent. in twenty-five years without 
increasing salaries ten per cent. But this is no 
longer an American notion. We used to think that 
in FErgiend boys recited to brainy men from hard 
benches, but a letter from one of the prominent edu- 
eationists of England, in thanking the Journal of 
Education for its salary campaign, said:— 

“Publie spirit in regard to education is a curiously 
limited seniiment. I have known many educa- 
tionists who took a pride in the fine buildings and 
equioment for their schools, but none who found 
none who prided themselves on the comfortable 
provision they had made for their teachers, though 
the teacher is or ought to be more important than 
the building.” 

The great demand all along the line should be and 
must be for brains rather than bricks in education. 


PREJUDICE. 


Prejudging is as unjust as it isunmanly. Prejudice 
is the weakest and wickedest of all prejudging, 
Prejudice against a certain physical, trait, as against 
red hair, is the silliest of prejudices, for every one 
knows there is absolutely nothing that can be credited 
io any physical trait that may not be wholly false in 
this case. There are red-haired men of great calm- 
ness of temper,and there are quick-tempered men 
who are the safest under provocation, as a high-met- 
tled horse s more reliable than an old plug in a mo- 
ment of excitement. Prejudices against names are 
idiotic. You knew a women you did not like by the 
name of “Smithereens,” and so you decline an intro- 
duction to the loveliest woman in town because that 
is her name. 

So there are no end of professional prejudices 


against schools of thought, against methods, de- 
vices, reforms, and everything else. Will the day 
ever come when a teacher in facing any question will 
start in by freeing his mind of all prejudices. There 
are prejudices in favor as well as against, and they 
are stamped all over with weakness, cowardice, 
heurtlessness. Cast prejudices to the winds, if you 
ean, and start in afresh. 


HAWTHORNE CELEBRATION. 


This is Hawthorne week at Concord, Mass., the 
celebration of the centennial of his birth be- 
ginning at Concord on July 4, with intel- 
lectual fireworks, bonfires, and illumination, at 
¢he Wayside Inn in Concord, where Haw- 
thorne lived before going to Liverpool, and to which 
he returned from Rome in 1860. The tablet com- 
memorating his residence and his daily walks there 
was unveiled by Beatrix Hawthorne, his grand- 
daughter, and the principal address was given by 
Mr, Coneland of Harvard, who was introduced by 
Colonel Higginson, president. Reminiscences and 
tetters were given by Mrs, H. P. Spofford, E. C. Sted- 
man of New York, Moneure Conway, Mrs. Howe, 
and others. At the Ifillside chapel near the Way- 
side, Mrs. Howe gave a paper on “Hawthorne’s 
World,” and Charles Francis Adams of Boston (who 
is not a transcendentalist) some remarks on “Haw- 
thorne’s Place in Literature.” Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott spoke on “Hawthorne in Italy,’ and Mon- 
cure Conway on “The World Set in Hawthorne’s 
Tleart,” and a contribution by Julian Hawthorne, 
who could not’ be present, on “Hawthorne’s Later 
Life in Coneord.” There was a paper by Edward 
W. Emerson. TF. B. Sanborn spoke on “Tha 
Friendships of Hawthorne,” with illustrative letters 
of the Brook farm period from Emerson, Channing, 
and Charles Newcomb, and with earlier and later 
letters from Franklin Pierce, Tloratio Bridge, 
Longfellow, Ellery Channing, and Hawthorne him- 
self. Letters from eminent persons in America 
ond England were read at intervals... The exercises 
lasted three days. 


CHARACTER TRAINING... 

Character training is so radically different from 
intellectual training that few persons can do both 
without expert training in each, at least without the 
fullest and keenest appreciation of the difference in 
the two processes, . 

In intellectual training one merely taps fountains 
already there. The capacity to observe, to hear, to 
speak, to think, to remember, are all there, and the 
teacher secks how best to help a student to make the 
Hest use of capacities most worth while that he al- 
rea(ly possesses. 

In character training one aims to develop the same 
powers that would be developed if he was to be bad 
instead of good. The same emotions are called forth 
in varieus dispositions, tempers, conceits, whether 
for geod or il]. Character is trained right when one 
holds every emotion under the control of his best 
personality. You cannot allow a child to throw a 
hammer at a chair when things go wrong without 
making it possible that he will send a bullet through 
somebody's brain when something goes wrong. 
(haracter training is the habit of choice, of mak- 
ing the better use of emotions rather than the worse. 

Character is action as well as purpose. There are 
no accidents in character, no luck in it. One must 
do the right or knowing it is fruitless; one must 
speak the truth or wishing it is valueless; one must 
he taught to walk in the path, not to put up sign 
boards for it. 

Character can be trained in any lesson and in every 
hour of school life, but the training is radically 
different from the intellectual training in the same 


lesson. 


TEACHING TEMPERANCE, 


Vrom earliest times temperance has been an all- 
round virtue. It never seems to have occurred to 
the Great Teacher or to other teachers of Bible 
times and writers of classic and philosophical days 


an 
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io have thought of temperance as meaning or sug- 
vesting total abstinence from liquors, but this is no 
reason why weof the twentieth century should not 
tuke this heroic view. Times have changed. In 
those days there were no saloons, there were no 
vided bar rooms, no beer signs, no mixers of drinks, 
no faney brands, no advertisements in the street cars, 
no saloon power in politics. To-day there is a 
mighty force, civic, social, financial, and political, 
thriving on the sale of liquors, because they are in 
general use. In those days there were no cities of 
modern style, no factories, no shops, no mechanics or 
laborers soured by conditions of toil, indeed, there 
were no homes to be kept up after the modern 
standards. There was nothing like unto what we 
know to-day that makes a “high ball” so tempting 
and so demoralizing. 

We must face the new conditions, and under these 
it mav be caid, unhesitatingly, that total abstinence 
is the best for everyhody, safe for everyone, and any 
indulgence is hazardous. Any and all emphasis 
nlaced upon this view is sane and justified, but this 
does not relieve us of responsibility for teaching the 
old-fashioned temperance which Plato and Jesus en- 
throned. Indeed, this phase of the subject was 
never so much needed as to-day. The dire conse- 
quences of rum-drinking are still due largely to other 
conditions. Industry and thrift, moderation in word 
and deed, reserve in eating and wisdom in sleeping, 
control of at] passions and temper, respect for law 
and order, love of home and respect for life and 
property, would eliminate most of the cruelty, abuse, 
neglect, arson, rapine, and murder charged up to 
rum. Whoever in the home, school, or church fails 
to effectively inculeate these features of temperance, 
must share with the saloon the responsibility, for 
much of the violence is attributed to whiskey. 'T'em- 
perance is vastly broader than total abstinence from 
the use of sirong drink, and while the latter must 
not be slighted the higher view must be ever kept in 
mind. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


tarely has such confusion existed in the plans of 
a great political party on the eve of a national con- 
vention as was manifested in the Democratic party 
up to the actua) day of/meeting at St. Louis. More 
than half of the delegates are under some sort of in- 
structions, but speculation as to the outcome of 
their action is futile. nominate, under the two- 
thirds rule, 666 votes will be necessary. lor Judge 
Parker, the leading candidate, less than half that 
number have been instructed. 
in a receptive mood, and would be well pleased to 
be the residuary legatee of the Bryan and Hearst 
movements and enough of the “safe and sane” ele- 
ments to get the nomination. There is a revival of 
Cleveland talk, but the obvious fact that his nomina- 
tion would deepen instead of healing the factional 
differences makes against his candidacy. There is 
hardly a mention of the vice-presidency. Repre- 
sentative Williams of Mississippi was selected for the 
temporary chairman, and it is expected that the Miss- 
issippi state platform, which he drew, will be the 
model for the national platform. 

More than usual interest attended the national 
convention of the Prohibition party at Indianapolis 
last week heeause of an expectation that the party 
might make General Nelson A. Miles its candidate 
for the presidency. General Miles declined the 
honor in advance, but in a letter so vague that the 
convention did not take it seriously. He would 
probably have been. nominated, had he not supple- 
mented his letter with a telegram more emphatic in 
its terms. The convention then nominated for 
president the Rev. Dr. Silas C. Swallow of Pennsy!- 
vania and for vice-president George W. Carroll of 
Texas. The convention was largely attended, and 
was marked by a good deal of enthusiasm. Thero 
was a sharp contest between the advocates of a nar- 
row platform, that is, a declaration confined to 
prohibition and those who favored a broad plat- 
form, taking in other issues. ‘The latter  tri- 
umphed, and the platform declares for divorce re- 
form, the initiative and referendum, the popular 


Senator Gorman is“ 


election of senators, international arbitration, the 
extirpation of polygamy, and various other things. 
* 


The co-operating armies of General Oku and 
General Kuroki have been pressing hard upon Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin with the obvious purpose of fore- 
ing- him either to give battle or to fall back north- 
ward toward Harbin. ‘The mountain ranges which 
parallel the railway to the eastward are penetrated 
by passes, the most important of which are the 
Motien or “sky-scraping” pass, the 'T'a and the Fen- 
shui. Of these. the Motien was thought to be an 
almost impregnable position. Put the Japanese, in 
a series of sharp fights on Sunday and Monday last 
week, possessed theniselves of all of these passes. 
They were advancing, after their wont, along differ- 
ent parallel roads, in such a way that if one divi- 
sion is checked, the others, advancing, beyond it, 
will flank the opposing army and descend upon its 
flank and rear. 

* 

June 23 the Russian squadron at Port Arthur, 
which had somehow been patched up and made 
ready for action attempted a sortie in force. Six 
battleships, three cruisers, and a number of smaller 
crafts, sailed out and were attacked by the Japa- 
nese torpedo boat destroyers, which were guarding 
the entrance to the siathie Later the Japanese 
battleship squadron prepared to give them battle, 
but the Russian admiral was apparently afraid to 
risk his fleet and put back into the harbor closely 
followed hy the enemy’s ships. During the action, 
the Japanese torpedoed and sank a battleship of the 
Peresviet type, and disabled a battleship of the 
Sevastopol type, and a eruiser of the Diana type. 
The incident, although disastrous to the Russians 
in its outeome, is a startling reminder that the Rus- 


‘sian Port Arthur fleet is still a factor to be reckoned 


with, and that the entrance to the harbor is not 


sealed, 

The coroner’s jury in New York, which has been 
investigating the General Slocum disaster, has 
charged with manslaughter in the second degree the 
captain and mate of the ill-fated craft, the president, 
secretary, and directors of the company which owned 
her, the commodore of the company’s fleet who was 
responsible for the purchase of supplies, and the 
United States inspector who approved of her equip- 
ment. ‘This is vigorous and sweeping action, which 
affords a hope that some penalty may follow upon 
the criminal negligence which caused this horrible 
eatustrophe. Yet the coroner’s verdict is only the 
first stage in the proceedings. There are unhappily 
too many precedents for going about as far as this 
in bringing the guilty to account, and then suffer- 
ing the matter to drop. ‘This is what has happened 
in the case of the collapse of the Hotel Darlington 
a few months ago. In that case, the grand jury re- 
turned an indictment, but the inspector whom the 
grand jury found responsible is still drawing his 
salary. No one has suffered any penalty whatever 
for that inexcusable accident, which cost twenty 
lives. 

_ King Edward spent several days last week with 
Imperor William at Kiel, but although the meeting 
had been long arranged and several times postponed, 
and was expected to be one of the most important 
of the series of visits made by King Edward to 
heads of European states, the matter attracted little 
comment. The leading English papers have been 
agreed in representing the meeting as wholly devoid 
of political significance, and it is insisted with par- 
ticular earnestness that the war in the Far Kast was 
not so much as mentioned between the sovereigns. 
These protestations are a little overdone, and it is 
hard to believe that the two rulers can have met 
without discussing some phases of the Manchurian 
situation. No one seriously imagines, however, that 
mediation will be attempted, certainly not at pres- 
ent. Most of King Edward’s other visits have been 
followed by an adjustment of minor political ques- 
tions, and the German visit will probably not be an 
exception. 


OUR PORTO RICAN GUESTS. 


(Continued from page 58.] 


deed perplexing questions, and how far the failure to 
obtain satisfactory answers will operate to reduce the 
ranks of the four hundred, at the last moment, can 
be known only, if at all, when our ship comes in. 

Fortunately, the average Porto Rican teacher is 
very eager to do the two things which Commissioner 
Lindsay and Acting Commissioner Lord have had 
chiefly at heart; namely, to learn our wavs and ac- 
quire our language. Hence, the Americanization of 
Porto Rico is going forward at a marvelous rate, 
thanks mainly to the energy, patience, and wisdom 
with which the new education has been pushed. A 
considerable number of the visiting Spanish-speak- 
ing teachers have a fair command of English, 
spoken and written. Probably the majority know 
enough to understand, more or less imperfectly, what 
they hear and read; and it is safe to say that every 
man and every woman of them all regards the mas- 
tery of English as the one thing needful to an am- 
bitious Porto Rican teacher. Testimony to this 
effect is borne by the Americans who are employed 
in all the principal cities and towns as teachers of 
English. An important part of their function is to 
instruct in the new tongue the native principals and 
assistant teachers. Usually progress is rapid be- 
cause the hunger to learn is sharp. 

We may reasonably doubt whether history contains 
any other example of so great a change of that 
nature, achieved in so short a time. It is the more 
remarkable because no compulsion has been at- 
tempted, only persuasion, and opportunity given. 
In little more than four years the government at 
Washington has achieved a greater measure of suc- 


‘cess in supplanting Spanish with English in Porto 


Rico than the government at Berlin has been able to 
achieve, hy force and threats and bribes, during 
almost four and thirty years, in the attempt to sub- 
stitute German for French in Alsace and Lorraine. 
Certainly this statement is indisputable if we take 
into account the element of thinking in the new 
tongue, which only comes when the heart consents to 
the change. <A school superintendent reports, in a 
private letter, the surprise and pleasure which he, a 
Bostonian, experienced on overhearing in Rio 
Piedras a couple of little native boys using at their 
play English sentences which they had been taught 
in school. They were barefooted, running races 
through a mud puddle. For starting signals they 
cried “Run to the door. Run through the louse,” 
and so on. 

Porto Rican teachers are of different qualifica- 
tions, and natural capacities, and personal charac- 
ters, like teachers elsewhere. But, as a rule, espe- 
cially in districts remote from the capital, therefore 
where American influences have not yet had a fair 
chance, the old Spanish regime still acts as a serious 
handicap. At the conference of superintendents 
held this year in San Juan, the superintendent of 
the Caguas district, in an address on “Instructions 
to Teachers—Means and Methods,” said: “We must 
bear in mind that we have to deal with teachers who 
are almost without exception poorly prepared for 
their work. I think I am well within the truth in 
saying that a very large majority of the teachers of 
Porto Rico have never seen a good school.” 

The almost total lack of opportunity in the island 
for getting any sort of higher education, before the 
Spanish tyranny was overthrown, must be held re- 
sponsible for a large part of the astonishing ignor- 
ance sometimes displayed by native teachers. A little 
while ago there was held, under government aus- 
pices, an institute at the Normal school rooms, for 
teaching teachers. Those admitted to the privilege 
of instruetion had been selected because of their 
special promise. A delegation visited the superin- 
tendent in charge with a protest against the follow- 
ing problem, as being impossible of solution: ‘Ten 
gentlemen and ten ladies went to a picnic. The ex- 
pense was $1.50 each. If the gentlemen paid for 
the ladies, how much would cach gentleman pay?” 
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Per contra, it is a pleasure, and no more than 
fair, to add that some native Porto Rican teachers 
have been educated in the best schools abroad, and 
would compare not unfavorably with average Ameri- 
ean teachers who stand well in their profession. 
Moreover, there is no lack in Porto Rico of mental 
alertness. “I have not yet seen a single blockhead,” 
is the testimony of a Boston teacher who has had to 
do with several huhdred natives in the classroom. 

There is a great deal worthy to be admired in our 
Spanish-American guests. Some of their race char- 
acteristics are delightful. Under favorable circum- 
stances their desire to make everybody happy is most 
winning. Their politeness is apt to be at once more 
elaborately ceremonious than we are accustomed to 
practice, and more exuberant in tokens of friendly 
emotion than seems in keeping with the colder 
temperaments of Northern people. Int Americans 
who are themselves truly well-bred and cultivated 
will find these unaccustomed ways of social inter- 
course far from displeasing. Porto Ricans of every 
social grade seem to incline spontaneously toward 
little ways and words that are meant to make life 
brighter. 

Unless our guests are deterred from their usual 
manner of dressing, by timidity, lest they violate the 


_rules of fashion in “the States,” the streets of Bos- 


ten and Cambridge will soon be wonderfully gay 
with all manner of bright colors worn by Porto Rican 
teachers. At home their women never stir abroad 
in dress of sombre hue, unless they are in deep 
mourning. Their fondness for bright outward 
adornment is part of their whole disposition. They 
do not take life so seriously as we do. They are not 
in such a hurry as we are. They have more time to 
dance and to laugh than we have. They are fonder 
of noise and more given to gesture in the course of 
common conversation. Their language is in keeping 
with their dress and temperament. It abounds in 
superlatives. Their habitual expressions of love and 
hate would seem to us in most cases excessive, but to 
thern such language appears to be no more than 
necessity demands. 

Inasmuch as many of us are likely~to wrestle with 
specimens of Vorto Rican English in our efforts to 
make these welcome guests feel that they are so, per- 
haps a specimen or two may be useful by way of 
foretaste. The following rendering of a_ well- 
known story was lately handed in by a rural teacher 
as an exercise in translating Spanish into English: 
“Was walking a young lady with a basket of eggs 
and said to herself on this way—‘I carry with me 
fifteen eggs in this basket. I will throw them into 
the nest at my good white hen, which will lay down 
upon them to have them hatch. The fifteen little 
chicken will after while break the eggs shell. It 
looks to me as I see them already jaunting, some 
blacks, some whites, some yellows. Pi! pi! I will 
give them corn flour and after wards corn. When 
they be hens or cocks I will take them to the market 
for sail. How much I will ask for them? Ah! then 
I will be reach, I will buy a hat and a new dress and 
my friends will not know me.’ She shaked her head 
when she said this one, and all the eggs from the 
basket smashed on the floor.” 

A week ago yesterday all the public schools in 
Porto Rico were closed for the season, a full fort- 
night earlier than usual, on account of the exodus 

“the States.” Perhaps some additional hilarity 
was indulged in owing to the fact that June 17 
was Bunker Hill day in Koston. Hardly any pres- 
ent feature of Porto Rican life is more significant 
than is the strong disposition there to naturalize all 
our American holidays. Whatever the reason may 
have heen, some of the teachers were heard to say 
that they looked forward to their visit to Boston 

with joy because they could get beer at five cents per 
glass, instead of the twenty cents which it costs at 
home. Let us courteously suppose that this was said 
at least half in jest. At any rate, none of us have 
reason to fear that the Porto Rican teachers will so 
far forget themselves and their hosts as to indulge 
to excess in the cup that both cheers and inebriates. 
“IT have not yet seen a native Porto Rican intoxi- 
cated,” is the testimony of a Bostonian who has had 


wide experience in Porto Rico, especially among 
teachers, both in the capital and in the interior of 
the island.—Boston Transcript. 


UTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


[Continued from page 59.] 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich was editor of the Atlantie 
Monthly, and conducted the correspondence with 
his unseen author. Miss Murfree must have had 
some royal fun on receipt of his letter beginning, 
“My dear Craddock”; and later, when he had come 
to know her name as Murfree, to find the letter ad- 
dressed to her as “M. N. Murfree, Fisq.” 

ut one day the mystery was solved, when Mr. 
Aldrich was called from his editorial sanctum to 
meet “Charles Egbert Craddock,” and found that he 
was meeting “a short and rather slight young lady, 
with blond hair, gray eyes, and Grecian nose.” All 
dreams of the sure masculinity of the manuscripts 
melted away before the modest and refined womanly 


presence. 


One of the leading features of Miss Murfree’s” 


works is her graphic picturing of natural scenery. 
Some have thought her rather too discursive in this 
line, yet she has the art of making the reader see 
with a rare vividness whatever she describes. One 
can see the shadow in the mouth of the moon- 
shiner’s cave; and hear the babble of the brooks in 
the glens. 

And she is mistress of the singular dialect of the 
mountain people. They have a speech of their own, 
and so- curious in its abbreviations and emphases, 
that it seems almost to have lost its Saxon form. 
But Miss Murfrce knows it well, from the hortatory 
language of the unedueated preacher in the rude log 


church, to the chaffing and challenging of contest- , 


ants at the “gander pull.” 

But her chief endeavor is to bring before us the 
commonplace, unpoetic life of the self-secluded and 
leng-overlooked mountain people in and about 
Cumberland Gap; to make us laugh over their 
crude, sluggish, but genuine humor; and to feel with 
them and for them in their stern life-tragedies. 
And one is bettered always by meeting such a heroine 
as “Celia Shaw,” for instance, the slender and sickly 
girl, who toils through the drear and snow-mantled 
woods at dead of night, to save the lives of men 
whem her father and his friends have determined to 
wipe out, because of some neighborhood feud. 

For many years, Miss Murfree and her family have 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Accounting and Business Practice 


MOORE and MINER 
A thorough, practical, and com- 
prehensive text for the use of 
‘teachers and students of 
keeping. : : 
It is unique among bookkeeping ivedik 
in that it is easily adaptable to the require- 
ments of classes and schools of all kinds, 


“Easily takes precedence of the books on the subject,” 


THE LOUISIANA PURGHASE 


BY RIPLEY HITGHCOCK 
A clear and comprehensive ac- 
count of the acquisition, the 
early history, and me 
of the West. 


MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 


Revised Edition 


A thoroughly adequate revision 
of a work which has long been 
in almost universal use. 


CORRESPONDENCE WILL RE- 
CEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beaton St., Boston, Mass. 


resided in St. Louis. But though this is nomin: ully 
her home, her heart is always amid the Appalachians, 
with the humble people for whom she desires a 
larger, cheerier life than their barren acres and 
windowless shanties have ever allotted them. And 


that ampler life is sure to come to them; but when 


it comes, it will be largely through her love for them, 
and her interest in their lonely, unpretentious lives. 


CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


Term opens 
September 15, 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
i ' GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 

There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 
Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. No other school in 
America can contribute as much to a musical education. None in Europe can offer more. 
It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 


inseparable from the Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. 
Every branch of a musical education has a special master. The student’s capacity 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told ee in thane int book 


which will be sent on request. Address 


~ 


RALPH FLANDERS, Manager. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


TO THE ISLAND-STUDDED PACIFIC. 

A little steamer, built by the gifts of thousands of 
American children, recently sailed from Boston for 
Micronesia, far away in the South Pacific ocean. The 
steamer’s name is “The Morning Star,” and Captain 
Garland is in charge of- her for the long voyage. His 


_wife and three little children accompany him. The first 


stop will be at Malta, and then on through the Suez 
canal, the Indian ocean, past the Philippines, and yet 
on to the Caroline Islands and the Ruk archipelago. It 
will take months to reach the distant coral islands, and 
then the little vessel will stay there to ply among them 
on missionary service. 

LARGER USES FOR THE TROLLEY. 


In the Middle West trolley freight cars and stock cars 
are coming into use, and are being found of great service 
to the farming districts. More than a thousand miles of 
such trolley lines are at present being operated in In- 
diana, Ohio, but specially Iowa. Such a line—to carry 
heavy freight, stock, and grain—is being built between 
lowa City and Cedar Rapids. This will save the long 
haul of grain by horses to the elevator, or to the remote 
steam railway depot, and the long drive of cattle along 
dusty and tiresome roads. It will also tend to keep 
freight rates within bounds, and in many ways lighten 
the burdens and relieve the isolation of many farming 


communities. 
A BLESSING FOR EGYPT. 


One of the greatest blessings for Egypt is a supply of 
pure water. At Suakim, on the western shore of the 
Red sea, and about twenty degrees north of the equator, 
the Egyptian government—which is largely British—has 
recently built two great water-plants. One is to distil 
sea-water, and make it pure and palatable; the other is 
to distribute it to the homes and factories in the vicinity. 
Similar distilling plants have been erected at Kosseir, 
Camaran, Mombassa, and other places, and have proved 
a beneficent success. How strange to think of the Egyp- 
tian, who carried the water in waterpots from the river 
or ‘the well, as his people did for ages, filling his pail at 
the faucet, and sprinkling his lawn with the hose. 


AUTOMOBILING TO ST. LOUIS. 


Thousands of members of the American Motor Asso- 
ciation are to go in the late July to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, if the present plans are carried out. 
The New York division will select one of two routes, 
either up the Hudson, through the Catskills, across New 
York state, to Buffalo;;or by Philadelphia, through tthe 
Alleghanies, and so on direct to St. Louis. The Boston 
division will go through the Berkshires, on to Albany, 
up the Mohawk Valley, and on to Buffalo, where it will 
join part of the New York division, and go with it 
through Cleveland and Chicago to the Fair city. It 
promises to be a notable trip, and the grand sight at th 
journey’s end will be an ample reward. : 


A COLOSSAL SURVEYING TASK. 


The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey is now 
making a survey of the coast-line and harbors of the 
Philippine Islands. The extent of it is shown by the 
statement that the coast-line of the islands is over 11,400 
miles, or double that of the United States. There is a 
mile of coast-line to every square mile of area, while in 
the United States the proportion is 1.555. There are 
nearly 1,700 islands having names, and it is possible to 
count 3,000 islands and islets on the chart. 


POLLENIZING FIGS. 


The white Adriatic fig was the first to be planted in 
the San Joaquin Valley a quarter of a century ago. But 
it was found that this fruit could not hold its own 
against the larger and sweeter Smyrna fig. ‘So cuttings 
of the Smyrna fig were planted, but not one fig on the 
trees would ripen. - When but half grown, the fruit 
shriveled and dropped off. Government experts were 
then called upon, and they said that the Smyrna fig is 
only half a fig, and, to be perfected, must be pollenized 
from the Capri fig. This is best done by a very small in- 
sect—called Blastophaga—which is born in the Capri 
fig, and in its development passes from the Capri fig to 
the Smyrna fig, fertilizing the latter from the pollen 
with which it became loaded in leaving its first home. 
It took eleven long years to successfully introduce the 
little insect to California, but at last it was accomplished, 
and now California is providing the markets with the 
finest Smyrna figs. 

SPANNING A GREAT CHASM. 


The huge one-span arched steel bridge which is to 
carry the cape to Cairo railroad across the waters of the 
Zambesi river, just below the Victoria Falls, will shortly 
be swung into position. This bridge will be the highest 
in the world, with a main span of 500 feet. The mate- 
rials used in the construction of the bridge are to be 
transported from one bank to the other across the gorge 
by an ingenious method devised by the engineers of the 
scheme, Sir Douglas Fox and partners. About 40,000 
tons of plant will be carried across the river at a point 
where the banks are over 600 feet apart, and this will be 
effected by means of an electric cableway. There will be 
little manual labor required, merely a few men for driv- 
ing the electrical machinery, which will do all the haul- 
ing. The plant was built at Darlington, in England, and, 
after a thorough test at the maker’s works, was shipped 


to South Africa,—Scientific American, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By Robert W. Tunstall, Clas- 
sical Master in Jacob Tome Institute. (Second Kdi- 
tion.) New York, Boston, New Orleans: The Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. 12mo, xlvi+570 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Extra classroom copies, of text only, furnished 
free with first order when requested. : 

This edition contains the eleven orations of Cicero, 
which cover practically his whole public career, and we 
do not know of another volume intended to cover the 
same ground which does it so helpfully, practically, and, 
at the same time, attractively. To understandingly read 
the writings or speeches of the great men of history, the 
men themselves must be known. This information is 
substantially supplied in the ‘Tunstall edition of the 
Orations by a concisely written introduction, giving a 
brief glance at the last century of the republic and the 
Roman government of Cicero’s time, the leading facts in 
the great Roman’s life, a short paper on ancient rhetoric, 
and a list of Cicero’s works,—all that is necessary, in- 
deed, for preliminary study and to present a sufficient 
historical background in systematic form. The orations 
are: “The Impeachment of Verres,” Cicero’s first great 
speech as a public official, although his reputation as an 
orator was firmly fixed; the “Manilian Law”; the first, 
second, third, and fourth orations against Catiline; the 
defence of Archias, of Milo, and of Ligarius; the oration 
for Marcellus and the Ninth Philippic, one of the 
speeches which cost the speaker his life. The prefatory 
notes to each oration give a more detailed view of the 
circumstances which called them into birth, and are fol- 
lowed by explanatory running notes, which are helps, 
although not props, to the student. To the end that the 
book may be as lucid as possible, valuable maps and il- 
lustrations have been added. The long vowels have been 
marked in the four speeches against Catiline, in defer- 
ence to a wish from some who are using:the book, the 
marking being omitted in the other orations. 

Particular attention has been given to the running 
argument that breaks the Latin text. This has been ex- 
panded beyond the usual limits, and thus, it is believed, 
the coherence of each speech made so plain as to be 
easily seen and felt by the student, whose appreciation of 
the speech as a whole will be correspondingly increased. 
All narrative matter in the book is presented in short 
paragraphs, with side-titles in full-face type, striking 
the eye and facilitating mastery. . The editor’s aim, as 
has been said, is to make the book as practical as pos- 
sible. With this end in view, and because of a convic- 
tion that for young students the main emphasis should 
be laid on the linguistic side of the subject, the notes are 
largely grammatical in character. Help is given wher- 


ever experience has shown that help is really needed. 
E. H. M. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Wil- 


liam Estabrook Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, 


Bloomfield, N. J. New York: The Morse Company. 

Cloth. 650 pp. Maps and illustrations. ; 

This gives in terse, yet ample, paragraphs the complete 
story of our nation’s life. The author holds that “the 
statement of a fact is not history, but journalism,” and 
that “generalizing upon-‘facts not themselves recited is 
philosophy.” History, he declares, “is essentially a 
method of revealing the past by finding its truth and ex- 
plaining it.” To this conception of history the author is 
loyal throughout all his massing of national details. He 
writes lucidly and helpfully of what has conspired to 
make this country what it is and all it is. And in addi- 
tion to the text, he gives a series of questions every here 
and there, and a list of suggested readings, that must 
be of genuine assistance to the student in his historical 
research. ‘Essential dates’? are grouped in a decidedly 
helpful way. The illustrations are well chosen, and aid 
in the illumination of the text. We are not surprised 
that the book is the result of a decade of careful study 
of the theme, as it shows thoughtfulnes and thoroughness 
on every page. ae 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. Being the Foun- 

dations of Education in the Related Natural and 

Mental Sciences. By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., of 

Dartmouth College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Cloth. 293 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Dr. Horne has made an heroic effort to solve problems 
presented by modern education when theory and practice 
clash. He has read widely, and has an admirable spirit. 
A page of the book will exemplify the style of the 
author, and should be read rather than any praise or 
criticism of another:— 

“IT have simply attempted in the following pages to 
help remove the veil from the face of educational truth, 
in the light of which, perhaps, some confused teacher 
may find the way to his appointed task. I have no war 
to wage, not even a battle to fight, wherewith to feast 
the eye of workers hungry for the bread of educational 
life. My purpose has rather been to do the more service- 
able, if less spectacular, thing of passing on to willing 
ears the word of the still, small voice as it has vouch- 
safed to speak to me, listening, as I watched the educa- 
tional combats. The artificial manufacture of educa- 
tional systems is noisy in our day; the natural growth 
of the educated life is always noiseless. 

“My word to the warring sects is peace through unity. 
I have attempted to organize the contemporary conflict- 
ing claims in a system of mutual dependence, giving 
value where value belongs. The educational truth to- 
day is in the unification of those educational truths for 
which the separate factions are fighting. If claims can 
be rightly adjusted, harmony should ensue for a season, 
until, indeed, the educational life develops new contra- 
dictions to be synthesized. I cannot hope to have pre- 
sented a satisfactory organization of these opposing ten- 
dencies, but only to have suggested where the contem- 
porary educational problem lies, and, perhaps, some of 
the elements of its solution. The present problem of 
education, really one of organization, is too often and 
too easily solved by an over-simplification of its ele- 


ments; whereas a process so complex and even confused 
in detail as education is, can be truly simplified only by 
synthesis. The truth is in the whole, not in the part. 

With this message in mind, I have written for those 
choice spirits everywhere among teachers (may their 
tribe increase!) who love to pass at times out of the 
arena of educational combat into the field of labor where 
the flowers grow by the wayside, and who love also to 
rise at times out of ‘the working valley of humble detail 
on to the mountain-top of exalted vision; and I have 
not been forgetful, either, of those careful students of 
education, whether laymen or expert, who are always 
looking for underlying principles. Enough theory will 
be found here, I trust, to illumine practice, and only so 
much; enough practice, too, to give weight to theory. 
Some readers may find, I fear, as Kant said, that my 
book would have been shorter if it had not been so short, 
for I have attempted to pack paragraphs with thought, 
and not to pad pages with paragraphs.” 


FRANCOIS’ BEGINNER’S FRENCH. By Victor E. 
Francois, A. M., instructor in French in the College of 
the City of New York. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 296 pp. Price, 65 cents. 
The more recent methods of teaching modern lan- 

guages aim to enlist the ear, the tongue, and the eye. 

And this volume is planned according to these methods, 

arranging for conversation as well as sight-reading, 

The student will find, beside the French text, rules, 

transpositions, grammar drill, questions, and a vocabu- 

lary. While the exercises are chiefly selected from 

French prose, several noems are given from Arnault, 

Bourget, Hugo, and others. In short, the book seems 

to contain everything requisite to make the first steps 

in the study of French easy and thorough. 


THF DAY REFORE YESTERDAY. By Sara Andrew 
Shafer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 255 pp. 

A delightful story of a New England village and its 
people in earlias days than ours, and before our modern 
days had made even village life artificial and conven- 
tional. The occupations, visitations, and amusements 
of these village folk are charmingly told, so told that 
we are with them in deed. It was a great day when the 
circus caine to the village, when the fashionable young 
city woman came to be the teacher, when the congress- 
man came to tea, when everybody went to see every- 
nody else at the County Fair. The whole picture is 
admirably drawn, and in every particular of the days 
just passed true to what some people of to-day remem- 
ber so well. 


THE ROMANCE OF PISCATOR. By Henry Wysham 
Tanier. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This tale is dedicated to “every one who has harkened 
to the siren song of the reel,’—and, as might be ex- 
pected, honors are easy in its pages between love and 
fishing. It telis how Piscator became a member of the 
eraft: how the trout and land-locked salmon tempo- 
rarily lost their magie for him before the mightier spells 
cast hy the Peri; how he was greatly tempted by Cir- 
cumszance, and offended: how complications ensued 
when ke followed the Peri and her “Anglomaniac” 
father; und of wanderings, adventures, more fishing— 
frequent fishing—and an embarrassing climax. 

WHY THE MIND HAS A BODY. By Professor C. A. 
Strong of Columbia University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 355 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The relations of mind and body have always been a 
profoundly interesting study to many, and, at the same 
time, a fruitful ground of argument, and even contro- 
versy. To those capable at all of following such studies 
and arguments, this volume will doubtless be welcome. 
In one sense. it is controversial; while in another sense 
it is irenic, It frankly antagonizes Mr. Bradley’s position 
that “the connection between mind and body is in- 
explicable.” Neither does it accept the assertion that 
mind is only a swblimated form of matter. Nor will it 
accept Professor Huxley’s suggestion that the mind acts 
because of some prompting from the body, a position that 
would seem to subordinate mind to body. Nor will it 
admit that mind and body simply parallel one another. 
like two horses hitched together in one team, without 
any real point of union. The author seems ta incline to 
what he calls the “panpsychic position,” which—unless 
we mistake it—practically eliminates matter as a real 
entity, and gi, Bergen: consciousness the only great 
reality. But the book must be read and pondered to get 
the author’s meaning, for the subject is essentially intri- 
cate and abstruse. 

YOUNG AMERICA IN THE UANDS OF 
FRIENDS. A Political Drama. By Arthur Sanborn. 
Boston: ‘James H. West Company. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a novelty in recent literature—a drama: deal- 

ing with the political leaders of the present dav, and 

written to illustrate a political principle. It has beem 
the aim of the author to produce a parody on American 
imperialism. 

The dialogue is often humorous, and the action is 
dramatic throughout. To those who are interested in 
the subject, the play should prove valuable and vital: 
and by those who look to the drama for diversion and 
amusement it certainly will be found entertaining as 
well as clever. 
BLACKBOARD DESIGNS. By Margaret Webb. New 

York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Paper. 62 pp. Price, 
.50 cents. 

A very welcome series of sketches by a capable hand 
for the decoration of the schoolroom. Miss Webb does 
not emit iny part of the school year in her pleasant de- 
signs. There are picture suggestions for Christmas, 
patriotic days, spring-time, harvest, ce'ebrations, and 
also for calendars. The figures of children in these 
sketches are gingularly wel] chosen, 
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It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, we will send 
small bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
I this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teacherw’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BETHLEHEM. Six hundred teachers 
assembled July 5 for the seventy-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction. The opening session of 
the four days’ convention was held in 
Cruft Hall, President Charlies H. Keyes 
of Hartford in the chair. 

An address of welcome was given by 
Goverror N. J. Bachelder of New Hamp- 
shire. Dr. Albert E. Winship of Boston 
and Hon. W. W. Stetson of Augusta, 
Me., both former presidents of the insti- 
tute, were also heard. Professor Walter 
Ballou Jacobs of Brown University 
closed the evening session with a paper 
on “Education for Leadership.” 

PORTSMOUTH. Henry C. Morrison 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools, and Samuel W. Hoyt of this city 
has been elected a teacher in the high 


school. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORTHAMPTON. Schuyler F. Herron 
of Herkimer, N. Y,, who has been elected 
superintendent of the Northampton pub- 
lic schools to succeed J. H. Carfrey, is 
thirty-five years old. After his gradua- 
tion from Syracuse in 1893, he remained 
at the university, specialized in Greek 
and pedagogy, and earned the degree of 
master of arts. He has taught in many 
schools in New York state, having been 
principal in the high schools of Elizabeth 
and Schoharie. For three years he has 
been superintendent of schools at Herki- 
mer, where he had thirty-seven teachers 
under his charge. He is a member of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, 
and from 1897 until 1899 he was secretary 
of that organization. At present Mr. 
Herron is secretary of the Associated 
Academic Principals’ Association. 

SALEM. Exercises in commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the State Normal school in Salem 
were held on June 30. The {dea of such 
a school originated with Hon. Charles W. 
Upham, then mayor of Salem, in 1852. 


a resolve was adopted April 16, 1852, fa- 
voring another state school, leaving it to 
the judgment of the Board of Education 
where the site should be, The city pro- 
vided land and erected the building. The 
total expense of the building and site 
was $17,600. The building was dedicated 
September 14, 1854. Governor Emory 
Washburn presided and Hon. George S. 
Boutwell delivered the principal address, 
The school opened with sixty-five pupils. 

The first principal was Dr. Richard 
Edwards, A. M., LL. D., now president of 
Blackburn University at Carlinville, Tl. 
Miss Martha Kingman, now Mrs. Crosby, 
a graduate of Bridgewater school, was the 
first assistant teacher, and Miss Elizabeth 
Weston, deceased, was the second assist- 
ant to Professor Edwards. The first 
class graduated several who became 
noted as teachers, of whom the following 
taught in the school: Misses Sarah R. 
Smith, Mary B. Smith, Phebe A. Breed, 
and Ellen Dodge. The latter is still in 
service, although she has served for 
forty-eight consecutive years. 

The following graduates of the first 
class taught school nearly a half-century: 
Miss Ellen M. White, Lowell; Miss Sallie 
Nutting, now Mrs. George A. W. Cham- 
berlain, Cambridge; Miss Sarah R. Smith, 
Beverly, and Miss Amy K. Prentiss, Mar- 


blehead. 
CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Ata recent meeting of the 
Norwich Free Academy, Henry A. Tirrell 
was elected principal of the academy. 

A year ago Mr. Tirrell was appointed 
acting principal. During his term at the 
head of the school he hag more than jus- 
tified the confidence of the officers of the 
institution in his executive and teaching 
ability. The announcement of his elec- 
tion is highly gratifying to the student 
body. Mr. Tirrell will spend the summer 
in study in Germany. ; 

H. N. Dickenson, principal of Bacon 
Academy, Colchester, has been granted 
leave of absence for one year, which he 
will spend in study in Europe. Mrs. 
Dickenson, who is also a teacher in the 
academy, will accompany him. 

Miss Elizabeth MacComb has resigned 
as teacher of the junior department of the 
Town-street school, to accept a higher 
position. Miss MacComb is one of the 
most successful teachers in eastern Con- 
necticut, and at the close of school re- 
ceived a handsome present of Limges 
china. 

Miss Julia Hoffman, who for the past 
two years has been a teacher in Porto 
Rico, has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. 

H.C. Dod4, principal of the West Town- 
street school, has been appointed head 
raster of the Irving Institute, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., where he will teach physics and 
chemistry. He will be succeeded by his 
brother, Bertram Dodd, who has been 
principal of the Dixwell-avenue grammar 
school in New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Miss Emma L. 
Johnsten has been appointed and in- 
stalled as principal of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, to succeed 
the late John Gallagher. The exercises 
were conducted by Frank L. Babbott, 
vice-president of the Board of Education. 
President Henry A. Rogers of the Board 
et Edueation spoke on the importance of 
the work of training teachers. Other 
speakers were Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
city superintendent of schools, Chan- 
cellor McCracken of the New York Uni- 
versity, M. Dwight Collier, John Greene, 
and William Harkness of the committee 
on high schools and training schools. On 
behalf of the teachers, Miss Lucilla E. 
Smith, head of the department of geog- 
raphy and science, welcomed Miss John- 


ston back to the training school. 


“This instrument,” says one of the 
most valuable of the encyclopedias, in 
speaking of the magic lantern, ‘which, 
for a century or two after its invention 
(by a German Jesuit priest early in the 
seventeenth century) was nothing more 
than a philoscphic toy, fulfilling no higher 
purpose than to amuse, has now been 
made so important an auxiliary to public 
instruction in the lecture and schoolroom 
as to demand special treatment in the 
appendix.” 

The inestimable value of illustration 
has been frequently dwelt upon in these 
columns. Even the hideous old wood- 
cuts of a century or more ago were of. 
value in fixing the student’s attention. 
We venture to say that the fable of the 
farmer, the “young saucebox” stealing 
apples, the grass and the stones, would 
not have become a classic without the 
accompanying wceod-cut, crude and out of 
perspective though it was. But great as 
the value is of book illustration, greater 
yet is the value within its scope of illus- 
tration, by slides in a darkened room. In 
the first instance, the attention of the 
student may wander, in the latter it may 
not; and as art in all lines has made 
advances—photography, deftness in draw- 
ing, strength and accuracy of lenses, 
purity and strength of illumination, not 
to mention means of access to all parts’of 
the world, thus bringing the whole world 
to the student’s feet by “fireside travel,” 
no one invention hag benefited more than 
the magic lantern, and its various chil- 
dren, the kinetoscope and biograph, and 
a score of other devices. 

Most prominent in this work is the 
long-established house of T. H. McAllister 
cf 49 Nassau street, New York city, which 
was given the only medal and diploma for 
magic lanterns and stereopticons awarded 
at the Chicago Exposition in 1893, for it 
is, perhaps, needless to say that the 
principle of the stereoscope discovered in 
1835, or thereabout, has been grafted on 
and become part of all magic lantern ex- 
hibitions. 

Of the value of the work in schools we 
have often spoken; the reproduction of 
spots noted for their beauty or historic 
significance, man’s work and nature’s 
freaks, makes history and geography 
fascinating as nothing else can do, and 
the power of magnification added to the 
stereopticon-magic lantern effects makes 
the study of botany, entomology, or any of 
the other ologies—perhaps, even theology 
—matters of delight, instead of things to 
be dreaded. 

T. H. McAllister has in a way staked 
out a new field, and is demonstrating the 
profit in dollars and cents, which will 
accrue to those—especially teachers— 
who intelligently use his apparatus. More 
than one man has worked his way 
through college in this manner, for as a 
profitable business there is no form of 
popular entertainment that pays as good 
a return for the amount invested. An 
“illuminated lecture’ combines rare at- 
tractions for a refined and intelligent au- 
dience seeking instruction, and can be 
made equally attractive to an audience 
desiring only to be amused. An endless 
number of lectures illustrative of travel 
at home or abroad can be made by selec- 
tions of slides from the large line of 
“Views of Places of Interest.” offered by 
Mr. MeAllister, and these being all direct 
photographs, bring the scenes and the 
life of the people vividly home to the au- 
dicnce, imparting more knowledge in the 
course of an hour than could be derived 
from the laborious reading of many vol- 
umes. The “lecture sets” contain many 
carefully arranged series of such views, 
accompanied by descriptive lectures. 
Amusement of a rational kind is equally 
necessary with instruction, and an enter- 
tainment formed largely of laughable and 


comic views will often draw a large au- - 
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AND CATARRH CURE. 
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amusing views in the ¢atalog. Seaside 


resorts, watering-places, picnics, fairs, 
and all spots where people collect for re- 
laxation, offer good fields for making 
money. An illuminated lecture can be 
made an easy, pleasant, and profitable 
means of raising funds for the many ob- 
jects of benevolence and charity in which 
every church congregation is engaged. 
This will appeal forcibly to those who 
have exerted themselves in getting up- 
fairs, concerts, ete., the results of which 
so frequently prove but a poor return for 
the time and money expended in the prep- 
aration; whereas, an illuminated lecture 
demands little labor in advance or in ex- 
ecution, and never fails to “draw.” In 
this line there have been prepared many 
“lecture sets,” each set consisting of a 
carefully selected series of views, aecom- 
panied by a printed lecture giving the 
information explanatory of each view. 
Among the most popular of these lecture 
sets may be mentioned “The Holy Land 
and its Sacred Loealities,” sixty-one 
views; “The Life and Times of Colum. 
bus,” fifty views; “Around the World in 
Righty Minutes,” sixty-one views; 
“America, the Land We Live In,” sixty- 
one views; and the ubiquitous Amateur 
Photographer will always be happy to 
furnish views on local subjects, which 
will give an additional personal interest 
to the entertainment. 

Is not the business ‘‘played out?” Has 
it not been overdone? Is there any 
money in it? are questions sometimes 
asked, generally founded on the recollec- 
tion of some old-time “Magic Lantern 
Show” given with an inferior instrument 
and wretched daubs.of views. In reply, 
it may be said that the business is not 
played out, it has not been overdone, and 
that there is money in it when judiciously 
managed, has been shown by the success 
of well-known lecturers who have con.- 
ducted the business profitably for years. 
The country is growing, public taste is 
improving, and there is always an opening 
for a man with energy and judgment to 
make a good living with a good outfit. 
The entire equipment is compact, and can 
therefore be easily and economically 
transported from place to place; no large 
personal force is required, the physical 
labor is light, and the operating expenses 
are slight. T. H. McAllister, 1aanufactur- 
ing optician, 49 Nassau street, New York 
city, will be glad to furnish all informa- 
tion on application. 


SEPCIAL LOW RATE TO ST. LOUIS 
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PLATE ROAD. 


$18, Buftalo to St. Louis and return, ac- 
count National Democratic convention, 
Tickets good fifteen days. On sale July 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. For rates from New Eng- 
land points, see local agents, or write L. 
P. Burgess, N. BE. P. A., New Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 
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The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can he made for twenty cents and a 
little labét, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 
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EDUCATING THE FILIPINO. 

The return of William H. Taft from the 
Philippines to take up his new duties as 
secretary of war marks an epoch in the 
history of the far Hast. It was during 
his administration that the foundations 
of free government were laid in such a 
!road and solid manner that the super- 
structure to be erected in the years to 
come will be a lasting memorial not only 
of him but also of the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the American nation which he so 
ably represented. Universal testimony 
from the scene of his late endeavors shows 
that ex-Governor Taft secured his success 
by the hold he obtained upon the hearts 
of the people rather than by governmental 
orders. Of him it may be said with truth, 


“In his honor impregnable, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 

The whole structure of the Philippine 
government mu&t rest ultimately upon the 
results of popular education. During the 
last year the schools in the Philippines 
have been materially strengthened and 
broadened. Steps have been taken lead- 
ing to higher education and to the prepa- 
ration of native teachers. The most sig- 
nificant point in the whole educational 
field is that instruction in English is gen- 
erally compulsory. The result of this 
compulsory study of English is evidenced 
by the following quotation from a recent 
provincial report, “Upon our arrival here 
we heard almost no English, but every- 
where now one is met with greetings in 
English, and the parents are delighted 
with the work of their children. In the 
most remote towns, in passing through 
the country, one is surprised to hear con- 
versations ampng the children in English, 
or the strains of “Anterica”’ or of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” ‘These results are 
highly creditable to the American teach- 
ers, of whom Provincial-Governor Betts 
says, “The greatest credit is due the 
American teachers for the excellent man- 
ner in which they have conducted their 
work, and for their own excellent deport- 
ment.” 

The expenses of the insular burean of 
public instruction for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1902, were $1,241,936.54, every 
cent of which represents increased mental 
power of the natives far beyond the abil- 
ity of man to estimate. 

How rapidly the Filipinos are being 
transformed may be inferred from the 
fact that more than 175,000 English read- 
ers, histories, geographies, and collateral 
books were issued to the schools in the 
year referred to above. In addition to 
these, 253,000 various school hooks, in- 
cluding 8,000 copies of Montgomery’s Be- 
ginner’s American history, and 20,000 
copies of Eggleston’s ‘Stories of Great 
Americans for Little Americans,’ have 
heen recently distributed for use in the 
schools throughout the islands, 

It is impossible in the scope of a brief 
sketch adequately to portray Filipino 
education; only a few outlines will be 
attempted. One of the most important 
lines of work is the night school. More 
than 25,000 persons have attended these 
schools during the past year, and in many 
instances the whole municipal govern- 
ment, from the presidente down to the 
lowest municipal officer, have been in reg- 
ular attendance in order to learn English. 
One of the hest schools of this clags is the 
“Victoria,” in Manila, where higher arith- 
metic, geography, history, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, and telegraphy 
are among the subjects taught. Many 
Filipino students in attendance are pre- 
raring to take civil service examinations; 
some have already qualified and-have se- 
enred positions. 

The school, however, which occupies the 
central position in the Philippines is the 
Manila Normal school, whose function it 
is to train native teachers. This school 
furnishes instruction in English, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, history, geog- 
raphy, botany, physical geography, 
physics, chemistry, physiology and hy- 
siene, music, and art. -Fourteen American 
teachers are employed and ever 300 stu- 
dents, mostly men—representing twenty- 
four provinces—are in attendance. Suit- 
able buildings and appliances are being 
rapidly supplied, and the outlook is most 
promising, 

It will be a surprise to many Americans 
to learn that a nautical school is in active 
operation in Manila. This school is de- 
signed to educate young men for the mer- 
chant marine service. Nearly one hun- 
dred students are in attendance, repre- 
senting twenty provinces. The school is 
modeled after the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; all the instruction 
is given in English; the success of the at- 
fempt to fit Filipinos to take control of 
their own shipping is assured. ‘The 
Americanization of the students in lan- 


guage, habits of thought, manner of work, 
and general moral principles is ever kept 
in mind. 

The Manila Trade School enrolls 
nearly 150 students, notwithstanding the 
idea firmly embedded in the Filipino mind 
that manual labor is degrading and undig- 
nified. 

The most important type, however, is 
the ordinary common or provincial school 
where, in hundreds of instances, either the 
American teacher or the American- 
trained teacher, day after day, week after 
weclk, month after month, year after year, 
patiently leads his charges from darkness 
to light, from 400 years of Spanish im- 
planted ignorance to that knowledge of 
the truth which alone makes men free. 

Arthur Marvin. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Visitors at the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis will see in the Government 
building a large model of the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. Standing 
near the capitol, it is almost as imposing 
as that vast structure itself, and as a show 
feature of the library building attracts al- 
most as much attention as does the splen- 
did capitol itself. 

There is shown a book stack, the ma- 
chinery by which books are handled, and 
the way they are carried through tunnels 
to and from the United States capitol. 
The artistic interior will be reproduced in 
colors. The ornate reading room, the 
splendidly frescoed corridors, the Senate 
reading room, the House reading room, 
and several of the other more notable 
rooms will be made so as to show the 
effect of the frescoes, columns, stained 
glass, and other accessories which com- 
bine to make this one of the most mag- 
nificent buildings in the world. There 
will be a large collection of photographs, 
rare volumes, ete., exhibited in addition 


to this. 


> 


HOW TO SAVE BOOKS. 


The old formula for making a child’s 
trousers last was to make his coat first, 
and one way in which to save books is 
not to use them or lose them, of course, 
but for those who use books, and use them 
hard, the best way in which to preserve 
them is by the use of the Holden quick 
repairing material, which pays for itself 
twenty-five times over. There is with this 
really no need of a book with broken or 
weakened bindings, loose leaves, or torn 
leaves. These articles protect the insides, 
and the celebrated Holden Book Cover 
(waterproof) protects the outsides. Hun- 
éreds and hundreds of school boards in all 
parts of the United States have every 
teacher’s desk supplied with an outfit of 
this material. This offer is made: With 
every order for the Holden Self Binders 
and Transparent Paper the firm will 
supply the school board free with suffi- 
cient copies of its illustrated circular, 
“How to Care for the Books,’ so that 
every teacher can have one. The firm will 
also mail one of its “Dummy” books, cov- 
ered with a Holden Book Cover, which 
has been damaged and repaired with the 
Holden repairing material, thus giving a 
practical demonstration of its great value 
in the schoolroom. Orders should be sent 
to the Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

BOSTON AND MAINE’S BOOKLET 

ON EXPOSITION UPON RECEIPT 


OF POSTAL CARD. 


The St. Louis Exposition is daily draw- 
ing large crowds, and the attendance thus 
far has surpassed the opening month at 
Chicago. The Exposition is startling in 
the completeness of such an enormous 
and magnificent spectacle. The amuse- 
ment feature known as the Pike is 
really marvelous; however, the same may 
be applied to other portions, and to men- 
tion the points of interest would require 
much space. If you contemplate visiting 
St. Louis, sent to the Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, 
for their beautiful illustrated booklet tell- 
ing about the Exposition. It will be 
mailed upon receipt of a postal card. 


a 


VERMONT'S SCENIC WONDERS. 


“T have sailed through the island-be- 
spangled inland sea of Japan; have 
looked on the Maraquina valley in the 
Philippines, and traversed the beautiful 
walks of Honolulu, all embowered, as 
each of these scenes are, with the fervid 
scenery of the tropies,’”’ writes a Colorado 


The 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


mses COMMIFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, ana 
OLD LADIES’, BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


GF, This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat r ic Ci i 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the only unto. Heel shan soill wot abe 


cow 


man, who has just passed a vacation 
among the green hills, “but for genuinely 
beautiful and invigorating surroundings, 
I commend to all the most enchanting 
spot on earth—Vermont. Nowhere can 
be found a more charming combination 
of lake and forest mountains, rivers and 
valleys, than here; and to look upon St. 
Alban’s bay, and out into the beautiful 
sheet of water known as Lake Champlain, 
is to renew one’s youth again. As on 
every hand one sees the comfortable 
farmhouses, their surroundings a mass 
of verdure sprinkled with wild fiowers, 
a scene presents itself calculated to en- 
chant a stranger in the state. I shall re- 
call my visit to Vermont with deep 
pleasure, and the placid, but unsurpass- 
able beauty of her scenery will remain in 
the sketch book of memory for a long 
time. I could imagine a worse fate than 
to live in Vermont—but I could not im- 
agine a more beautiful country.” Send 
six cents in stamps to T. H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 360 
Washington street, Boston, for beautifully 
illustrated book describing the charms of 
the Green Mountain state. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 


THE 


The committee of arrangements of the 
Eighth International Geographic Con- 
gress extends a cordial invitation to 
echool superintendents and to teachers of 
geography in normal schools, in high 
schools, and academies, and in element- 
ary schools throughout the United States, 
to take membership in the congress and 
to attend any or all of its sessions. 

Previous meetings of the congress have 
been held in various European capitals. 
The session of 1904 is the first one to be 
held in the New World. 

It will convene in Washington, where 
sessions will be held on September 8, 9, 
and 10, under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society. September 12 will be 
spent in Philadelphia with the Geographi- 
cal Society of that city. On September 13 
and 14 sessions will be held in New York 
under the auspices of the American 
Geographical Society, and on September 
15 an excursion on the Hudson will be 
given by that society. September 16 will 
be passed at Niagara. On September 17 
the Congress will be the guests of the 
Geographical Society of Chicago. On 
September 19 and the following days the 
congress will take part in the sessions of 
the geographical sections of the Congress 
of Science and Arts at the World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. After adjournment, about 
September 24, an excursion is planned to 
Mexico and the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
It is particularly desired that many 
American teachers of geography should 

art in the Congress. 

‘pects’ vote of the committee of 
arrangements, associate membership may 
be acquired by school superintendents 
and school teachers, on the payment of 
¥50 and election by the presidency. 
Associate members will not receive the 
publications of the congress, but will be 
entitled to all other privileges. 

Correspondence and remittances should 
be addressed to the Eighth International 
Geographic Congress, Hubbard Memorial 


Hall, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 


PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 


_ A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
jun30-tf 


Magistrate (sternly)—“Didn’t I tell 
you the last time you were here I never 
wanted you to come before me again?”’ 

Prisoner —‘Yes, sir; but I couldn’t 
make the policeman believe it.”—New 


Yorker. ' 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Pixley and Luders’ delightful musical 
creation, “Woodland,” so beautifully 
staged by Manager Savage, and so 
capitally acted and sung by one of the 
cleverest comic opera companies that has 
appeared in Boston in years, will round 
out the third month of its remarkably 
successful run at the Tremont Theatre 
next week. Mr. Savage is offering 
novelties in quick succession, which 
livens up the piece and keeps the inter- 
est of playgoers always on the qui vive. 
Harry Bulger, one of the best-known 
comedians in America, has been engaged 
to play the leading comedy role, and 
another new addition to the cast is Miss 
Alice Dovey, who now plays the Turtle 
Dove. The part of the Jay Bird has 
been re-named the Jail Bird, and Mr. 
Bulger sings a capital new musical 
number, cailed “No bird ever flew so 
high that he didn’t have to light.” Mr. 
Bulger for several years has been one 
of the leading comedians for Klaw & 
Erlanger’s big companies, and Miss 
Dovey was heard to excellent advantage 
in “Miss Bob White” and ‘The Strollers.” 
“Woodland,” with its beautiful musie, its 
clever principals, and pretty chorus, will 
shortly reach its one hundredth perform- 
ance, and the event will be made a 
memorable occasion. 


THE GLOBE. 


The beautiful, tuneful, entertaining 
“Isle of Spice,” now well into its third 
month at the Globe Theatre, and ‘playing 
to bigger houses than at any time dur- 
ing the engagement, will be the attrac- 
tion at this theatre next week. Praise 
for the chorus and ensemble work is 
heard on all sides. Gus Cohlke, who is 
responsible for the staging of the piece, 
has proven to theatregoers that there is 
still something new and original to be 
seen in this line of musical comedy. 
Rarely has there been gathered together 
such a bevy of beautiful girls, who not 
only sing and dance well, but are beau- 
tiful and shapely. Among the numbers 
which have scored heavily are: “Father's 
always talking in his sleep,” sung by 
Gus Weinburg, the leading comedian of 
ithe piece, and four little girls; “A Little 
‘Maid of Nicobar,’ by Miss Buckner, the 
ittle Kentucky beauty and prima donna; 
“Uncle Sam’s Marines,” by Will Arm- 
strong and chorus, which has been 
spoken of by a manager old and reliable 
as being the prettiest march ever put on 
the stage; “Mercenary Mary Ann” and 
“The Goo-Goo Man,” by Mr. Weinburg 
and chorus; and a very pretty little duet 
by Miss Buckner and Mr. Armstrong, 
“You, and The management 
patrons’ attention to the fact that sum- 
mer rates have gone into effect. 


KEITH'S. 

Another big: vaudeville show is prom- 
ised at Keith’s the week commencing 
July 11. Among the prominent enter- 
tainers scheduled are the following: 
Harry LaRose and company, in a new 
and amusing comedy sketch, “The Sailor 
and the Horse”; the Mitchells, a trio of 
“real coon” comedians and dancers; 
Harry Watson, a clever comedy 
bicyclist; Al Lawrence, favorite mimetic 
monologue comedian; Schenk brothers, 
two of the best acrobats who have ever 
visited America; and Hayward and Hay- 
ward, in a specialty sketch. McIntyre 
and Heath, the popular blackface come- 
dians, will hold over, making a change 
of sketch to “The Man from Montana.” 
This will positively be their last appear- 
ances in the varieties in New England. 
The Fadettes will make an entire change 
of selections, and the biograph will show 
all new motion pictures. 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue 


Special! discount for Schools and Classes. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 122 Summer St., Boston. 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


W.J.ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., 

3 The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 


ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
eal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 


and all information apply to , 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The National Magazine for July 
opens with a remarkable group picture of 
cleven distinguished western university 
presidents. Homer Davenport, greatest 
of American cartoonists, contributes his 
very best picture—a labor of love—a 
noble and beautiful portrait of his father, 
holding in his arms Gloria, the tiny 
daughter of the famous artist. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, chatting about affairs 
at Washington and at the World’s Fair, 
tells how Davenport has won success on 
the lecture platform. A curious interest 
attaches to the group of schoolboy essays 
written by John D. Rockefeller, Celestia 
Spelman (Mrs. Rockefeller), and Mark 
Hanna, fifty years ago, when they, with 
ex-Senators Wolcott of Colorado and 
Jones of Arkansas, were fellow students 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Rockefeller 
wrote on “The Character of St. Patrick,” 
on “Freedom,” on “Education,” and on 
“The Recollections of the Past,” while 
Hanna’s themes were equally prophetic 
of his later career. Facsimiles of essays 
in the handwriting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rockefeller are shown. “Bird’s Nests in 
Strange Places,” “A Summer Vacation at 
Home,” and “A Woman’s Way in the Gar- 
den,” are out-of-door features of the 
number. 


—The Critic for July is a Hawthorne 
number. The cover has been especially 
designed for the putpose, with ornamen- 
tation by Ernest Haskell and a portrait 
drawn from the famous Brady photo- 
graph of the great romancist, by Kate 
kegers Nowell. The contributors to the 
number are most of them men who knew 
Hawthorne on terms of intimacy, among 
them his son, Julian, who writes of bis 
father’s “(Last Years.”” Moncure D. Con- 
way writes of “My Hawthorne Experi- 
ences,” Elisabeth Luther Cary of “Haw- 
thorne and Emerson,’ Aunie Russell 
Marble of “Gloom and Cheer in Haw- 
thorne,” Benjamin de Casseres of “Haw- 
thorne: Emperer of Shadows,” Carolyn 
Shipman of “Illustrated Editions of ‘The 
Searlet Letter,” ’” Howard M. Ticknor of 
“Hawthorne as Seen by His Publishers,” 
Charles ‘Townsend Copeland of “Haw- 
thorne’s Use of His Material,” Francis 
Gribble of “Hawthorne from an English 
Point of View,” Herbert W. Horwill of 
‘“‘Hawthorne’s ‘America’ Fifty Years Af- 
ter.” These articles are copiously il- 
Instrated with portraits of Hawthorne at 
various ages, of his ancestors, of his wife 
and others, and of his homes and haunts. 


—Dr. J. M. Rice’s series of investiga- 
tions of educational resuits is~ continued 
in the July-September Forum, to which 
he contributes a discussion of the ques- 
tion: our Improved Educational 
Machinery Fails to Yield a Better Prod- 
uct.” He points out, step by step, how 
we have failed to take advantage of our 
opportunities to infprove the educational 
product, and argues against the theory 
which bids us improve the machinery but 
beware of testing the result of its opera- 
tion. 

—The July Lippincott’s Magazine is 
fertile in fiction for lazy days. Its open- 
ing pages are covered by “The Love 
Affairs of a Princess,” by Lafayette Mc- 
Laws. Following this are nine stories of 
varying lengths and subjects. George 
Moore’s “Moods and Memories,” Parts 
1I., IV., and V., are no less charming 
than last 


—The special features of The American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for July are 
a sketch of “Theodore Roosevelt as a 
Presidential Candidate,” by a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention; a 
brief article on “The Triumph of Nat- 


ional Irrigation,” by William E. Smythe; 
an interesting article, by Park Benjamin, 
on “Battleships, Mines, and Torpedoes”; 
a study of “Canada’s Commercial and In- 
dustrial Expansion,” by P. T. MeGrath; 
a group of three articles on the govern- 
ment’s efforts to combat disease,— 
“Solving the Health Problem at Panama,” 
by Colonel William C. Gorgas, the head of 
our new sanftary service on the fsthmus; 
“The Porto Rican Government’s Fight 
with Anemia,” by A. C. Haeselbarth: and 
“Government Care of Consumptives,” by 
Oliver P. Newman. The season’s novels 
and other new books for summer reading 
are attractively noticed. In the editorial 
eooartment, “The Progress of the 
World,” there is a careful survey of the 
political situation at the beginning of the 
presidential campaign. 


G. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 
as long. 


Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


. HOLDEN, Pres’t, Samples Sree. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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WORK HOME-LAND 


MAXWELL’S TALISMAN 


: 1405 Fisher Building, Chicago 
An illustrated monthly. 50 cents a year. 


of services. 
TALISMAN 


Increased Compensation: 


through broader usefulness and better recognition 
Send for a free sample copy of the 
and study the plan. 


A way to secure 
it for teachers 


EVERY MINUTE PLEASANT. 


The charm of an ali-water trip in 
the summer between Boston and New 
York has long been recognized, but no 
regular passenger service had been es- 
tablished until the Joy line began to 
run its boats three or four years ago. 
This branch of its business so largely 
increased that new boats were added, 
and there are now tri-weekiy sailings 


from each port. The trip is one of the 
pleasantest imaginable. Leaving New 
York on the Old Dominion, for instance, 
at about six o’clock in the evening, the 
big comfortable sea-faring steamer 
heads, as the tide serves, either up the 
Kast river by Governor’s and Black- 
well's Islands, under the new suspension 
pridge and by the foundations of what 
are to be two more, by a thousand pic- 
turesque spots, or spots of historic in- 
terest, through Hell Gate and so out 
into the sound, with the shores of Long 
Island on the right, and those of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island on the left; 
or should the tide serve against a battle 
with Hell Gate, the boat turns her prow 
the other way, ghides under the big 
Brooklyn bridge, out through “The 
Narrows,” leaving Jersey City and 
Steten Island on the right, the famous 
Coney Island, a city of fire in the twi- 
light and dusk, on the left, with Far 
Rockaway and Fire Island beaches be- 
yond, and, as the dusk settles down, or 
the moon rises, comes within the pale 
of the enormous revolving search-light 
on Sandy Hook, the miles-long, pierc- 
ing ray sweeping over the water, carry- 
ing with it a queer and somewhat grue- 
some sensation. From Sandy Hook the 
vessel stands out to sea for a time, but 
by whichever route she goes the two 
routes meet beyond Long Island. In 
the forenoon the beautiful shores of 
Martha’s Vineyard are skirted; Gay 
Head forever to be remembered by the 
awful wreck on a bright winter’s night 
a score of years ago, when the sea 
claimed hundreds of victims; by Vine- 
yard Haven and Cottage City and miles 
of pretty scenery and pretty houses, 
with Nantucket in the distance, and 
Buzzard’s Bay, Naushon, and the 
shores of Massachusetts just discernible 
on the left. Before long the boat comes 
closer to the sand dunes of Massachu- 
setts, and within easy sight of the prin- 
cipal receiving station of the Marconi 
wireless telegraph; by Chatham and 
Hichland Light on the heel of Massa- 
chusetts (the first light sighted by the 
across-the-ocean traveler), and with 
nothing to the east for countless miles 
but the great, broad, breezy Atlantic. 
Along towards night islands begin to 
dot the water and lights to be “‘picked 
up.” Then Boston Light and Minot’s 
Ledge and Bug Light and “Nix’s Mate,” 
and the islands and forts loved of and 
familiar to Bostonians, and early in the 
evening the boat “ties up” to the 
wharf on Congress street, and pas- 


sengers are few who are not sorry the 
pleasant voyage is done. Sailing the 
other way it is of course New, York 
which is reached in the evening. Add- 
ing to the pleasure of the trip is an ex- 
cellent cuisine, with meals served table 
d’hote, hig, well-appointed staterooms, 
-and everything done for the comfort of, 
patrons. For those who can spare the 
time this is the ideal way to travel. 
Business men who cannot spare the 
week-day time can go over Saturday 
nights, have the all-day sail, and be in 
New York ready for work bright and 
early Monday, or can work until Satur- 
day night in New York, and “rest up” 
on the way home. The prices are $3 
one way, or $5.50 for the round trip 
with stateroom berth free. Full de- 
tails of dates of sailings, etc., can be 
obtained by application to the Boston 
office, 308 Congress street; New York, 
Catherine slip, East River, or Provi- 
dence. 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo. jun30-5t 


Mother—“Jamie, did you wish grand- 
pa a nice birthday wish?” 

Jamie (who has just had a painful pun- 
ishment)—‘Gran’pa, I hope people’ll let 
you live and die im peace,’’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


Have you tried G. Franklin King’s 
“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be weil 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as ver his advertisement on another page. 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston. 


BORINAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
General Illustrators 
Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 


Hotel 
Cumberland 


Broadway at 54 St. 
New York, 


: | ‘HE most luxuriously furnished Hotel 
in New York. Finest specimens of 

Oriental rugs throughout, Seinen fur- 
niture and rich draperies, 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Ideal location; near principal theatres 
and shops and in plain view of Central 
Park. ithin one minute's walk of Sixth 
Ave. Elevated Road, and accéssible to all 
car lines of the Metropolitan surface roads. 

Transient rates, with bath, $2.50 per 
day and upward. 

The most beautiful restaurant in New 
York. Fine music. 

Excellent food and sensible prices. 


Sunday Evening Table d’Hote Dinner, 
6t0 8:30 - - $1.00, 
Souvenirs Every Sunday Evening. 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


(Illinois Central R.R. 


MISSIS 


DAILY FAST TRAINS, 
Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


Particulars of agents of the Illincis Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations ” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of cimaplictty. 
FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
Slat and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna, 
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Teachers , Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


Teachers’: AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


Fine Arts Building, 
ency, “cHicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


Ww the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
N Oo ship geod until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 


Member- 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


, AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


C AUGH on the fly is always a parpmwey of accomplishing things, and it is sometimes done in 

agency work. On June 18, . Supt. Howe of Schenectady came to us for three teachers. 
It was necessary to see all of them, and he was to start for Europe on June 16. Two of the places were 
easily presieee for. The third, in domestic science, was more difficult, for our best candidate was teach- 
ing in a Tenn. But it occurred to us that ON 80 we telephoned to her home address in Pots- 
ahe might have finished the year and gone home, dam. We found that she was that day in New 
York on her way home. Thé time.table showed that she would be likely to take the 11.30 train at night. 

Then we sent this telegram: “ Sto 


Tm TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 20 coyiston se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTER 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Teachers’ Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Agency 


Established 1890 


[BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence So'icited. 
' BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, | 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


WORCES TER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


EACHERS’ 
AGENCY, State Mutual Building, 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855, 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


If you have an attractive position for a special teacher of English, 
PE? | A of Latin, of Mathematics, or of the Sciences, it will pay you to cor- 
respond with us. Wehave some more than ordinarily well quali- 


fied teachers in these lines, but they are going fast. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, ™ Sianeger.’ Columbus, Ohio. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ann scHoot EXCHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty. Write fur registra- 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


J- KINSLEY, Mgr. 


- 245 Broadway, New York 


The Finest Prospectus 


Ever issued by a Teachers’ Agency will be sent free 
to school officials who are in the market for a commercial 
teacher ; and to commercial teachers who send six cents 
in stamps and mention the schoo! with which they are 
engaged. We cannot send it to others. 1t is too expen- 


sive. It contains the portraits and autographs of more ~ 
than 100 of the leaders in commercial education, in every . A 


part of our country — all endorsing us heartily. 


Our candidates do not know of our nominations until 
officials, after looking over our data, ask that we have 


selected ones apply. 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager a! 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } rite, Locust St, st. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | 


MERICAN :: : 
and FOREIGN 
departmen 


‘or every 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
t of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, vate 
eohoola, and Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. 'P’ ATT, 


tre ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
manent patrons. teechers wanted. 
eer Book containing valuable information Free! 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 

4 4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better Resiese now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn, 


5 is not the oldest agency, nor has_ it the largest number 
THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE of registered candidates, but it is in its 8th summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it Pp CED a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. 


nounces that 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 86 P ER CENT 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCI8CO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx#, Wasb.,313 RookeryBlock LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprictors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teathers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find,one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price+ 
Mankind in the Making.........-- Cod Wells Charlies Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50 T C A 
The American Natural fistory......... Hornaday 8 50 eachers o-coperative ssociation 
Bred in the Page 1.50 ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
Elementary Chivers Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. — Established 20 Years 
Free Trade,, Avebury The Macmillan Company, ‘“ 1.60 Auditori 
The Shape ef Fear and Other Ghostly Tales......... Peattie “ “e a se 15 Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 um Building, Chicago 
The Return to Protection, Smart ” 
Graded City Speller ......... eee. sees Chancellor [Ed.] “ 
North America (Appleton’s World Series.).......... Russell D. & Co., 
A Journey in the Seaboard Slave es, . mstea h 
tose Collingwood T. Y. Crowell & Co., Wi ns Ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Beaconsfield (Little E. P. Dutton & Co., in every part of the country. 
Grammar School Smith .B5 
The Web of Indian Life.............+++.+-++ ooRepe Noble Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 2,25 A enc WM. F. JARVIS 
Strenuous Epigrams of Theodore Roosevelt........ H. M. Caldwetl Company, Boston. — y ALVIN F. PEASE. 
A History ot Matrimonial Institutions (3 vols.)....... Howard Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago. 10.00 
Koreans at Home. Taylor Cassell & Co., N. Y. 


VARIETIES. 


“Mrs. Humorist says she is not stuck 
on her husband’s jokes.” 
“That’s easily accounted for.” 


“How?” 
‘“They have no point.”—Houston Post, 


Georgiana—“We are not old.” 
Juliana—“Oh, yes, we are} my dear.” 
Georgiana—-“Well, we are just as young 
as any girls of our age in town.”’—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 
Cheerem—“O! 


trouble.”’ 
Glumey—“Borrowing? 


come! Stop borrowing 


Gee whizz, 


man, trouble isn’t like money. When I! 
borrow money I can forget about it right 
away.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. . 


“My wife excels my mother in one 
culinary particular at least.’ 

“What's that?” 

“She makes five kinds of fudge.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


fhe: EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Morngs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Ne, 61 E. Oth St., NewYork. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mus. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: “better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read yy parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 5@ 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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New Publications 


INTERCOLONIAL INTERCOLONIAL ro 
“PISHING AND HUNTING” | “4 IN THE CANAAN WOODS 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting 
Resorts reached by the Intercolonial An illustrated folder interesting to hun- 
ters of big game. 


Railway of Canada. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS ” INTERCOLONIAL 


An illustrated booklet describing the MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI 


——- most interest to the Summer! True stories of big game hunting in the 
: forests of northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train INTERCOLONIAL 


“THE MARITIME EXPRESS” « POREST, STREAM AND SEASHORE ” 
With descriptive notes. 
A book worthy of a place in any library. 
A full and graphic description of the 
INTERCOLONIAL 


country traversed by the Intercolonial 
“SALMON PISHING ” 


and Prince Edward Island Railways 
of Canada, with historical incidents 
A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by 
an expert angler. : 


and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 


Write... 
General Passenger Dept. 


MONCTON, N. B., CANADA 
FOR FREE COPIES 


California 
August 


California occupies a unique position in the estimation of every intelligent 
American. Who has not heard and read of its flowers and its orange groves; 
of its old missions and its vine-clad slopes; of its big trees and its blue skies ; 
of its wonderful climate and its semi-tropical vegetation? And who, having 
heard and read, has not desired to see these things for himself ? 

Here is your opportunity to gratify this desire: August 15 to Septem- 
ber 10, the Rock Island System will sell round-trip tickets to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles at the exceedingly low rates shown below : 


$50.00 from Chicago 
$47.50 from St. Louis 
$47.50 from Memphis 


Corresponding reductions from other points. Folder giving details of 
through train service and telling where one should go and what one should 
see after one arrives in California, will be mailed on request. Write fora 
copy. 

The special advantage of choosing the Rock Island to California is that 
one can go one way and return another, thus doubling the sight-seeing oppor- 
. tunities of the trans-continental journey. The special advantage of going to 
: California in August is that you can stop over in Colorado and Utah en route, 
spending several days at Colorado Springs, Manitou, Glenwood or Salt Lake 
City. All in all, it is a very unusual holiday opportunity—the greatest in 
years, and one which thousands will avail themselves of. 

Write for the folder. Cut out this coupon and mail to 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island 
System, CHICAGO, ILL. 


K. E. PALMER, N. E. P. A., 
28% Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 


‘ Please send me folder giving details of ) o 4 
reduced rates to California August 15 to | 
September 10. L 


Name 


jek Street and No. 


Town or City 


State 


' Colorado School Journal......--- Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent.......- Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education..........-- Boston, Mass. 


Midland Schools...... Des Moines, la. 
Mississippi Schoo! Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 

| Missouri School Journak.. .....Jefferson City, Mo 
Moderator-Topics........- Lansing, Mich, 
Nebraska Teacher ..........--++. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. ..... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator........- Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education........-++++. Boston, Mass. 
Primary New York, N.Y. 
School 
School and Home Education .... Bloomington, II. 
School Education Minneapolis, Minn. 


| School Journal ..... 


, Southern School Journal ....... Lexington, Ky. 

' Teachers’ Institute........-. New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........---- Austin, Texas. 
Virginia Schoo] Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Western Teacher.......---- Milwankee, Wis. 


BOOKS ON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial-Socia] Education. By Wittiam A. Batpwiy. Cloth $1.50 
Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. By Jane L. Hoxie. Cloth .50 
Raphia and Reed Weaving. By Knarr. Cloth -60 
Story Telling with the Scissors. By M. Heten Beckwitrn. Boards -50 
Little Artist. By Marron Mackenzie. Boards (postage, $0.15) -75 
A Note on Color. By Carouinge van Hetpen. Boards -50 
Elementary Color. By Mitton Brapiey. Cloth -75 


Published by 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


. 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy; 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
4 of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E.A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D.. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8. CRANE, G. P.& T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MERSON 
College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses. | 


Modern brick building, all improvements, furni- 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 

dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. . 

N EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Eatablished 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply ai 

the school, Newbury, corner of Kxeter St., boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


tate NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Yorn, A. M. 


NOBMAL SOHUVOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BROKWITH. 


NTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


G Princinel, 


Price-List, »* 


Wy BEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


Rducational Press Association of America, 
March 1, 1908. 


OFFICERS. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Ill. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N.Y. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. 


American Education............. Aibany, N. Yr. 
AiericanJournal ot Education.. Miiwaukee, Wis. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. . 
American School rd Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Toronto, Can. 


Louisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La 
Michigan School Moderator. .... Lansing, Mich. 


NOW York, N.Y. 
School News & Practical Educator..Taylorville, Il. 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 


**Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
20-A Beacon St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 


PUBLISHING} 


COMPANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Take The 
PLATE 
@ ROAD 


FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Lowest rates and many 
unusual privileges. Special 
$15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
certain dates. Full informa- 
tion on application to local 
Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
E. P. A. New Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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